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Introduction 


Ivlen have always lived a life of hard woih, strife and suffer- 
ing, hope and mufortune, despair and expectations No wonder 
that sLOce titne uomeroorial they have sought to know the mean- 
ing and puipOTt of their eaistente. Vfhat » the esKnee of being? 
What are g'^ and evil’ What a the truth? Does man possess 
freedom of will? Where does happiness lie? Can violence and 
suffering be eliminated? What should society be like’ What 
should man do? Is the world governed by law or accident’ These 
and other questions have been a mailer of grave concern for all 
generations of men Today they present themselves in even sharp- 
er relief. After all, history has never developed so rapidly and 
contradietotiiy as it does in this day and age. 

Science has made astounding progress. Man has delved into 
the secrets of the atom and u exploring outer space. Radical 
qualitative changes are taking place m technology. The current 
scientific and technical revolution has given a powerful impetus 
to rapid growth in the productive forces and at the same time 
has further exacerbated the eontradactions of capitalbt society 
and given rise to new social antagonisms, The deepemng gen- 
eral crisis of capitalism involves a sharper confrontation between 
the forces of progress and reactioo, war and peace. 

The world revoludonaty process is gaining rooroenturo. In the 
modem age of radical social change the pceitions of existing so- 
cialism are itiengthening and the socialbt countries are exerting 
a growing influence on the oiutse of world events. The working 
people are stepping up iheir straggle against monc^Iy oppres- 
sion and the exploiting order. The iropertalist coloniri system 
has collapsed. iTte national liberation and anti-imperialist move- 


Chapter I 
PHILOSOPHY* 

THE THEORETICAL BASIS 
OF MAN’S WORLD OUTLOOF 


1. What Is Philosophy? 




As the philosophy of the vvortJng class, Mafsut'LcDinJS^ ^ 
ophy is the supreme form of materialism, a logical ***“7 ° 
precediDg developmeot of phOosophlcal thought 1* jt 

and of the whole spiritual culture of manlciod. That is^ 
pr^r to bepn the study of the fundamental* of dialecdeal 
riaiism with ascertaining what philosophy is in general, as » V 
eific field of man's spiritual activity. This is all the n«« 
ant because philosophen themselves a« far from unanuo'"* 
this point. Some of them (notably these in India) ij 

philosophy among the arts rather than among *“*®?**y, 
support their view they maintain that there is no integral p 
sopl^l system and that a philosopher creates his system as » 
jeetively as a composer his musk. Others side with the 
British philosopher Bertrand Russell wbo believed that 
occupied an intermediate portion between science and r® P 

(theology), and that 'all *ySnitekj>owTedge— sol should conte" ^ 

belongs to science; all dogma as to what surpasses definite 
edge ^longs to theology. But between theology 
there is a No Man’s Land, exposed to attack from both _ 
this No Man’s Land b philosophy.*! Still others interpret ?>'’* 
ophy as the supreme science (the Kknce of sciences), a doctrmf 
ethics and happiness, of scientific and ordinary language, doct*’" 
of man, of knowledge, of die beautiful, etc. We shall not 8 
into further detail about these theories. As philosophy devri®^ 
Its subject-m atter was changing and becoming more pred**- ^ 

* ^ frofeiy •/ H'Mi.rn Fkilotophy, SioW 

*, N. Y., IMS, p. XIII, 



above interpretations are one-wfcd or even erroneous in the con- 
text of a tn^em scientific corxxpdoa of philosophy. 

For instatwe, piulosophy differs frotti art file latter serves to 
satisfy people’s aesthetic leqwreixwius and reflects reality in artistic 
lasages, vfhile the former has always purported to satisfy man’s 
requirements in explaining the world, which is done through abs- 
tract notions, catt^ories and laws. 

It would be wrong to identify philosophy with religioD. Reflgion 
is a f antasdc reflecdott of natural and social reality, of those exter- 
nal forces that dominate men iik thM everyday life. In religious 
consciousness the world and beii^ are interpreted through a be- 
lief in supernatural entities. Religion is therefore opposed to 
science as a system of objective, true knowledge. Unlike religion, 
philosophy operates with theoretical abstractions rather than il- 
lusory images. It does not rely on postulated dogmas, but tries to 
explain being on the basb of a knowledge of reality. It hat 
thmfore daimed, as a rule, to be sctentific, and to apply tcten- 
tifle methods. 

There are however asential differences between philosophy and 
the sciences. The special sciences study the proper^ of separate 
things and the particular laws of the inorgamc world, nature or 
history. Philosophy, on the other hand, b concerned with a general 
picture of being, with a conception of the world as a whole, it) 
its tnultifonnity and unity, as wdl as with the place held in this 
world by man, Us mind and activity. A scientut wants to reveal 
the objretive truth, while a philosopher does not only strive to 
explain reality, but also so interpret it from the position of a 
definite class. 

Many people believe that she essence of philcsopby lies in its 
moral function. Of course, philosophy has much in common with 
morality. Any philosophy in its conception of the world directs 
man towards a definite type of conduct in society; theoretically 
tubstandaies particular ethical ideals, codes and noims of moral 
relations between people, as well as their moral actions. But one 
should itlll draw a distioctimi between morality and phSosophy. 
The ioitner expresses the tpe<^ sphere of man's relations with 
his fellow beings and sodety, vdiBe the latter is concerned not 
only with moral action, but also with politics, religion, econotn- 
tcs, science and art. Moreover, morality *is only a sphere of hu- 
ll 










■pluralism’, and jo on Some bourBcms philosophers alkgc that 
in the modern age the (uneUtnental question o{ philosophy has 
become outdated and the dilference between materialism and 
tdealisiu has disappeared. Ii that so? Aitet all, philosophy as a 
substantial element of sodal oonsciouuseu has always reflected 
the social being Tlie interests of the progressive and reactionary 
forces, of the exploited and txploitu^ classes are opposite in so- 
cieties taaihed by antagonisuc social relations. The clash of c^po- 
site class interests has been tefiected tss the struggle of philoso- 
phical ideas through different periods of history The history of 
society shows that materialisl philosoptqr was largely develt^d 
by repiesentatives of progressive classes and social groups. It ex- 
pressed the world outlook and ideotc^ of the rising, progressive 
social strata, concerned with changing social relations and devel- 
oping (he productive forces with dmemioating scienti&c knowl- 
edge and overcoming ignorance and superstition. Idealism in 
philosophy was more often than not an ideology of the reactionary 
classes and social groups seeking to preserve the existing social 
order and intensify religious prejudices. In modero society the 
confrontation between materialism and idealism ultimately ex- 
presses the opposition of interests of the two main classes in 
itruggle—the bourgeoisie and die working class. 

Meedless to say, the connection between the matenahsm/ideai- 
ism struggle and the class struggle should not be ovenimpli&d. It 
is not St sU true to say that materialism and idealism have al- 
ways assumed a 'pure form*. Many philosophers combined mate- 
nalist views of nature with idealist notions about phenome- 
na. There were also dualist systems that tried to unite c^pcsite 
outlooks on the world by assumlog the independent existence of 
two principles or substances, the spiritual and the material. The 
so-called pluralism preached 1^ many bourgeois scholars today 
also indulges in an unjustifiable combination of incompatible 
views. Its adherents assume that the universe is based on several 
(more than two) independent principles or substances. In fact 
they remove any difference between materialism and idealism, 
science and religion, reason and myth, truth and falsehood. In 
the final analysis pluralism, just Lke dualism, in philosophy is a 
doctrine of a purely idealistic tenor. 

ficicntific niaierialist philosopliy is a monistic doculne, dial is 
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to say, it adhcies to the pritvciple of the primacy of matter in its 
conception of the world. One can only pursue the idealist prin- 
ciple of the priitiacy of osnsijousness with any consistency, if one 
ignores the contradictions arising iherefrosn between a philoso- 
phical doctrine and life itself 

For all the opposition between materialism and idealism it 
would of course be wrong to believe that any thesis prefunded 
by a particular philosopher u directly conditioned by his class 
interest and political views. Nevertheless, a dividing line is clearly 
traceable between opposing parties in philosophy, as we shall try 
to show in several examples taken from the history of human 
culture. The struggle between matenalism and idealism is ulti- 
mately an expression of the Irends and ideologies of hostile classes 
and social forces. 

It would be appropriate here to point out the utter fallacy of 
assertions that Western and Eastern civilisations are in principle 
different. This tendency is evident even in poetry Thus, Ru- 
dyard Kipling wrote: 

Oil, Cost is East, end West u West, end never (ht (uiein 
shall meet, 

Till Eatth end Shy stand presently at 
Cod's peat /udgmenl Stat. . 

Bourgeois and especially Western schcAars incorrectly contrast 
tile various ‘human spirit development models’ that allegedly de- 
termine die raihcal distinctions between Eastern and \Veswni 
philosophies. The former, they ny, is marked predomioanily by 
mysticism, by an emphasis on creative intuition, the preaching of 
passivity and the trend towards communion with nature, while 
the latter, on the contrary, is ratitmalist, active, given to critical 
reasoning and strives to transform nature 
Referring to the history of Indian phtloeophy, modern bour- 
gecss Kholan mainuin that it is permeated by a belief in a Di- 
vine Being, proclaims that man’s salvation lies in his withdrawal 
into an inner world, relies on the sulucomciousness rather tlian 
the intellect, and to t«i. From this a numlier of^Ve«eTn'att®*fn-- 
(lian scholars h.ive inferred that there w.ss no struggle between 

• froM anii r»«!ry •/ Cardea City IHiM 

Co..N,Y, I9J7.P. I. 


contrafi'tir ft"'* history of Tndian phjIi»cipJ>r 

has alwnv, 'hat Indian phn*" 

JdeaSllS^^? or mystical in all its form, it,' 

Dusseldorf (VVmi ^ Congress of Phnosophy Bdd 

argued fh „;7 ^nnany) ,„ 1978^ ,ome Indian phUowp''- 

>hM»g bid '■■"■ * 

essence of Eastern '* •"cwtipatible Mth the « 

•ongs entirely tn ''“"'ding to them, this idea ^ 

(rationati t j*’* ^“'"Pean culture directed fowardsleff^ 
JpSn «>n.empIadon, tenvanh / 

Chat- fv ' **"'■"« '"'her thL their in«pau-c 

and traditions '^5 «»«rvafion of age^ld 

pie, said that 'n,!i philosopher R. Pannilcara. for fs-H" 

closely connected wdth 'he foundations of which ^ 

velop culturally M» *^'*'*“’ ** **"* 'he only possible way 
tionality, asserting >t. Western rationality to Eastern ^ 

subject and obiwt lonner is based on differenliatiti’ ^ 

«ll« on dttSVn '111 ^ «hile the 

•This oppSion ^»n«pation . . 

lisatlons completely dismrt*".J allegedly rjuite alien c« 

ritual develownent^ The i!- P'^es# of manlind * «P 

preted from ^ 1- ® Indian philosophy is in«^ 

'he spiritual sphere tot ^ “ * I’"'* ‘'fielding 0^ Ideas & 

of soeio-econoSc fjl . “"««"««ed with the develop^"' 

Th<»e who luTpLtX ';r »"<I ‘J-e class struggle In 
ditn philoaonhen incorrectly ascribe to aU I” 

the religious angle The *° eognise all phenomena f^ 

philosophy are dif/eren»;,,Ij"°**’ schools and trends in Indo 

Vedas (le philosnnh • i'** 'h* basis of their rrhiion to d' 

tance o the Ved^l’’.” it recognise, the impe^ 

on the basis of ^^0- an,w I' t'"'* «‘h" '"l- 

losophy. Needless to • 'be fundamental ijuestion of ph'" 

the struggle lietween IT T* • .*" “Pproach tends to tone dc«^ 
cally progressive ,ind me»^^ “*"* idealism, between histf''* 

msterialism Ins nn • 'retxls. Some even maintain ilut 

lloweser. ma.erS '"dl" 

spiritinl resnecr m ,s. i.” ““'dental nr inessential, in d‘' 
countries, but is an imlie ”1^ phihw^hy in India or oihrr 
•n laal, enable a,rf important component of ihdt 



cultaral traditions. ‘There can be no doubt, however, that the 
niatfrialist philosophy was professed in India for centuries and 
had, at the time, a powerful influence on the people.’* 

With regard to this it shtMild be noted that it would be alto- 
getlier wrong to counterpose Western natioiu with their rational, 
logical thinking, to Eastern nadois mth their allegedly inational 
and mystical peiccpticm of the world. It is erroneous, for in- 
stance, to assert that ‘rational’ Western thought produced exact 
sciences which wrere uRknown to the Eaitetn nations Mathenu- 
tics was highly developed in India, 'nie famous theorem named 
after Pythagoras was discovered in India long before it became 
known to the Greeks. The great scientist Aryabhata (5th century 
A.D ) calculated the number r to within the fourth figure. He 
also knew how to find out square and cube roots and to solve 
first degree equatioru. Indian scientists devised the decimal cal- 
culus system, laid the foundations for trigonometiy, formulated 
the concept of Rro, and made a great contribution to chemistry 
and phydcs. 

On the other hand, Western philosophers, tike their Indian 
counterparts, were interested in man’s inner world, as can be feen, 
for example, in the Greek philosophers’ famous motto, ‘know 
thyielP. 

Thus, counterposmg East and West is wrong both in philos- 
ophy and, more generally, in spiritual culture. During his visit 
to India (December 1980) L. I. Brezhnev stressed the impor- 
tance of cultural cooperation between the Soviet and Indian 
peoples, the peoples ‘<A two great world cultures that have pro- 
duced brilliant thinkers, vfriters, artists and scietvtists’ . 

All nations foUow similar paths in tfieir cultural developrncnt, 
which can ultimately be explained by the common regularities 
of material production. Indian philosophers concerned themselves 
with the very questions studied by their Western counterparts. 
This is not to say, of course, that philosophical doctrines are 
identical in different culttsres. Their content is influenced by the 
features of a country's history, culture, traditions, etc. Nonethe- 
less, the general laws goveissing lire evolution of different philo- 
sophical doctrines must be taken into account. 

* JawahuUl Nthrvi, TK* DsKsMn^efTnrfia, Asia PoUishjng House 
Bombay, I96t. p. 100. / r- r , 



‘ Forms of Malerialijoi 

Philosoplj^j. ar«c as * .pedal form of social conjdc«sn« «l 

InVT’* P'-Jn.iiive-comniunal socieUes Htre disintegrate 
and class society was beKlnniii» m Th.r, was a d.ffeftw^ 


anriT* P''^'“'''e-«»»niunal socieUes were — - 

even beginning .o emerge. There was a d./ferf^ 

— -1 belwten the materialise and idealist tie*’ 

world. Both have travelled a lone way in their devt’tf 


on th^ bclween the materialist anc 

ment travelled a long way in their 

ment and have taken many forms. ® 

a half m7n doctrines took shape more than 

Greece and'lTo* * *"• Egypt, Babylonia, India, 

ditions thp^^*^T“ by the slave system In these w“- 

cd by the St of materialist world outlook was pro®f 

deveWer5'‘= society*, progressive fomes fer 

snd trade, and the growth of scienttft 
Materialism helped them fight the pc''’ 


developm^ent^of craf! *ocieiy** progressive forces fer J 

teal and eeonomiV ^Materialism helped them fight ihe P*^' 
to keep sodety at *'ave.owning nobility lhal 

religious, mythol^B,, i *‘?"‘*“dl and preserve the predoroi® 

w,. ,h, s„® h,' pWI»tlky «' 

It was in essenr* „ ’’M materialism 

tng to the Charvakls*i!rT*r*^ *"** maferwiism A«« 

the world consisted nt r «niury BC.), eveo'^”^. 

even living «ea,ui e'^nts-fire, air. water and earfl 

no e'ceeption, Conieiousrws"***^* *’*’ e’'™ents, man 

emerged from the com^W ^ P/®P*")' oI human beings al«' 
tnan body, and d!sapp" a~d ^ 

kas saw no sense .rtf r *''* death. The ChSrva 

of souls (samsara) and'd^iri!. 

uncompromisme toward. exisiem:e of God. They "»« 

doctrines, and w^m *"d the prevalent idealh>tc 

vocates of orthodax reli!^'"*^ ^ P"”'* *'’‘*i*V 

writings. *^ho destroyed the bulk of 

blned with "Wterialism was usually c^' 

.houu „„ ,1 nt, , ''■>»■ « ih= ».rfA o"' 

and idealism has alwav. i— “PPosiUon of maierisl'"” 

dialectic, and metaphysTcs^",”^'’'^ 

Dialectic assume th,. conception of the world 
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from their inherent contradictions. The latter arc the source for 
the develc^jment rsf ail phenomena of reality 
Inherent in metaphysics b aii opposite view on the world. 
Metaphysics sees the world as something: immutable, remaining 
in the same state. Moreover, it denies any connection among 
things or any internal conlradicitwiness of natural phenomena, as 
well as any development of the wodd, nr conceives of it in an 
extremely narrow-minded way. 

In the history cf philosophy tnaierialisa and i de alists have held 
either dialectical or metajdjysical views or a ceenWnaiion of both. 
One must therefore falce a concrete hbtorical approach to the 
characterisation of these two trends, of sidiich more later 

The ancient philosophers' naive mjterialitm, as we have noted 
above, was spotvtanecnaly dialectical. TWs means that they saw 
the world as it seemed in man's direct living contemplation, and 
sought to conceive of nature as a moving and developing whole 
that constantly alters the forms in which it manifests itself The 
outstanding Greek philosopher Heraclitus fc 530-470 BC) 
based everything (hat exists on the material element— hre, and 
explained the overall rotation of natural phenomena by changes 
in fire, He taught that the world was one but also the many, was 
noc created by gods or man, but always was and always will be 
eternally living dre, tegulaily being ignited and regularly being 
extinguished. Everything flows, everything changes, he said, 
there is nothing immovabte. According to him, a transition from 
one state to another takes place through the struggle of opposites 
and according to necessity. 

‘ A spontaneously diaiecucal view of the world was also held by 
' another outstanding Greeli philosopher, Demoentus (c. 460-370 
I BC.). He taught that the world was a single whole consisting 
I of an innumerable multitude of atoms, ie., tiny, invisible and in- 
I divisible particles moving iis the void According to him, all 
changes were reduced to varwus cxxnbinations of joining and 
t disjoining atoms moving in the vmd according to natural necessi- 
* ly. He held that the movement rf atoms was eternal, without be- 
f ginning or end. 

i Thus, the first hUtorkal form of materialist philosophy was 
^ naive and sjiontaneous, though h was marked by a dialectical 
/ view nature. 
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ponwitt, \iie English philosophtr "nnKBa* Hobbes (1588-16791 
Hobbes waged an uncompromising struggle against idealism, 
dicology and scholastics and re|ecied the idea of God and the 
immortality of the soul. He cmcelved of the world as a single 
material substance. Matter was eternal and the separate bodies 
cmnprising it were temporary: they came into being and passed 
away. He treated matter as something qualitatively homogeneous* 
Kfateria] bodies were characterised oedy by their properties of 
extension, weight, volume, form and odier quantilauve magoi* 
tudes. Movenent was a property oJ malter But HoWses recog- 
nised tnortment only in one fotm, that of the simple mechanical 
displacetsent of hadies in apace. He likened man (at well as all 
natural bodies] to a medtanism, comparing the heart to a springi 
the nerves to threads, the joints to wheels, etc. In his view the 
state was man’s creation that arose from an agreement made by 
men to rationally restrict their natural rights in ordrr to achieve 
universal peace. The state was the same mechanism as a separate 
individual, its soul being the supreme power, the joints the judi- 
ciary and ettcutive organs, the nerves rewards and punishmenta, 
etc The material world, Iw held, was knowable. The truth cotdd 
be obtained through the intellect, by lo^ca) reasoning, i e., me- 
thods of rational thinking But he reduced rational thinking to 
simple mathematical operations, in the belief that the study of all 
natural and social phenomena involved subtraction and addition 
Not all the I7th- and I8th-eentuty materialist philosoplien, of 
course, shared HcAAies' views. Some ol them emphasised the role 
of sensuous estperience, perception and the empirical method in 
the cognition of reality (Bacon and Locke in England, Lomono- 
sov in Russia, and others). Seme philosophers, such as Spinesra 
m Holland and Diderot in Fiance, had dialectical elements in 
their views. On the wh<^e, however, the materiainm of those 
times was historically limited and inconsistent. In the case of Hob- 
bes it was a mechanistic roalerialism, ance it considered it pos- 
sible to apply the sole yardstick t>f mcclonio to chemical, organ- 
ic and even social plienomena. Secondly, it was a metaphysical 
materialism whereby the svotid was seen as a sum total of dis- 
connected things at the fcaindatioii of \^ich lay an immutable 
substance that did not undergo any genuine historical develop- 
ment Such again was the doctrine of Hobbes who saw only 
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tantiation for the ^vays w bu3d a social system free from exploi- 
tation 

We has-e thus briefly cliaracierised the main historical forms 
of pre-Mancian mawialistn Thraughout iw long development it 
was resisted by idealist philosopliy. The philosophical conception 
of reality evolved in the struggle between these two main trends. 

s. Foms of IdeaUsm 

Idealism, which gives an opposite answer to the fundamental 
jestion of philosophy to that of maienalism, has many forms, 
ic main ones being olyeettve ideatism and subjective idealbttu 
'hese assume the primacy oC ccaiscioosneas to matter, and differ 
lerely in their respective conceptions of consciousness and think* 
og. This can be best understood with evidence from the history 
if plulosophy. 

In ancient Greece a steadfast opponent of materialism was 
Plata (c. 427-347 B.C.), an ideologist of the slave-owning aris- 
tociacy who created one of the hrst systems of objective ideal- 
Lsm, Argiung against the materiaUsi Democritus, Plato defended 
the primacy of eternal, immutable and independently existing 
ideas, ‘spirituai essences'. The world of sensuous things, he tasd, 
was secondary and dependent on the tupetnatural tpirittial 
world of ideas, which was a geniune existence. Ideas lived in the 
'heaven which U above the heavens’. *Theie abides the very be- 
ing with which true knowledge is concerned: the colourless, form- 
less, intangible essence, visible only to mind, the pilot of the 

Plato believed that matter was non-being. That U why sensuous 
things which he construed as a mere reflection of ideas and ele- 
ments of non-being — matter— were changeable and transient 
against the only genuine, immutable and eternal being ot super- 
natural spiritual essences. Plato declared the world of ideas a di- 
vine kin^om of good and beauty, of absolute truth. Tliis is the 
abode of man's soul priM’ to his birth, svhich disentangles from 
the material body after his death and departs to the supernatural 


* Tht lyatts of PlMa, Ed by Irwin Edman, Citlion House, N 
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Plato's philosophical vie"’ have intich in cotnnion with the 
arlier objective idealist doctrines of ancient India. Thus, the Ve- 
lanta philosophy, whicli provided a theoietical justihcation lor 
Jralunanisiii, proclaimed llie unpetstHwl world spirit, Brah- 
nan, to be tlie primary rcahly and the only essence It 
dewed Uie world of natu^ things only as something produced 
ly ih'« spitit, as tnecc teverie or 'Brahman's dreams'. Maya, i.e., 
ihe world of natural phenomena, was merely an illusion, super- 
haahty, 'waves, bubbles and foam' concealing Ihe absolute being, 
Brahman, from man. Man’s body was seen as an outward shell 
for the immortal soul (Atman), which was a particle or incarna- 
tion of Brahman. 

‘That immortal Brahman is before, that Brahman >s beMnd, 
that Brahman is right and le(c It has gone forth below and 
above; Brahman alone is all thu, it is the best.*' ‘There is no other 
material of manifestation except Brahman,’ wrote the Indian 
philosopher Shaitkara (78B-S20 AJD.), who founded the Advaita* 
Vedinta philosophy. ‘All that b manifested b therefore Brah- 
man and nothing else. ... All creatures have been bom of Brah- 
man, divme Atman. They are all therefore Brahman; thu should 
be understood.'’ 

Most important in the Veddnta, as in Plato’s doctrine, was 
the spiritual principle that earned outside and independent of 
man's consciousness, matter and nature, or prior to it. In the 
hnal analyMs, objective idealism b an etpression of a religious 
wccld outlools in philosophical terms and concepts. It u in fun- 
damental t^rposition to science and xnanlind's socio-hisiorical 
experience. Needless to say, progressive materialist philosc^hm, 
relying on scientifie knowledge, have resolutely refuted ideaUstic 
assertions about the supernatural, spiritual foundations of the 

Subjective idealists, however, assume man's, subject’s, conscious- 
ness rather than an imperaonaj qiirit to be primary. In the 18th 
century, for instance, materialism was criticised by the English 
philosopher George Berkeley (1685-1753). He maintained that 
only those things present in the individual's sensuous experience 


social force. Thii duproves some people’s assertions that ^ 
tical materialism existed in ancient India, ancient Chins > 
other countries. 

Moreover, dialectical materialism did not arise just ihfc® 
social factors In the first half of the lOih century the 
scientific preconditions existed for the emergence of tl^ ® 
form of materialist philosophy. Natural science had been ' 
nclied by several outstanding discoveries. Of espial ‘"’1^ 
here were the discovery of the laws of conservation and 
mation of energy, the cellular theory of animals’ and p*^ 
structure and the Theory of Evolution originated by ^ 
English scientist Charles Darwin. These and other 
ran counter to the traditional metaphysical views of nature ^ 
led to the conclusion that it was false to conceive of the 
as a totality of isolated and immutable things. The luccesse*^ 
natural science in the mid>19ch century required that the pr^ 
lent mechanistic notions about natural phenomena b* _ 
doned They convincingly demonstrated the qualitative vane'I 
forms of movement, the connection between them, the 
Sion of some phenomena into others, and developneol u* 
various spheres of nature. All this provided an irrefutable 
ment in favour of a dialecu'cal outiooh on the world. Tb* 
scientific breakthroughs of the period were theoretically 
alised by Marx and Engels in creating dialectical materialiso ^ 
Finally, theoretical sources also played an important D* 
the formation of Marxist philosophy. It is necessary to 
th2s_ aspect in more detaU because the relationship between^ 
lectical materialism and the preceding philosophy is not *1“’ 
treated correcUy. There i, » tendency to deny the original-'!' ' 
the dialectical materialist, Marxist philosophy and 
as a mere combination of the ideas propounded by the ^ ^ 
philOTophers Ilegel and Feuerbach. Moreover, some people falf 
asen^ to Marxism a disregard for the valuable ideas vw" 
out by mankind over its long history. On the basis cl 
some Indian philosophers assert, for example that dialw'-'* 
r^tenalism is ‘untenable’ and inapplicable to Indian condi^ 
since Marxist philosophy allegedly denies spiritual values 
supreme moral ideals. 

There IS only one thing we can say about such assertions: tb'! 


are untrue. Marxism cannot be eltfwr opposed to or isolated 
from the achievements d dvdisaiioo. The founders of dialec- 
tical materialism provided answers to the questions posed by ad- 
vanced thinben of the past. Karl Marx, v'rote Lenin, ‘based his 
work on the fiiro foundation of the human knowledge acquired 

under capitalism He reeoissidercd, subjected to cntiasm, and 

verified on the working-class movement everything that human 
thinking had created, and therefrom formulated conclusions 
which people hemmed in by bourgeois limitations or bound by 
bourgeois prejudices could f»oi draw.*' The direct theoretical 
sources of hfarxism were Gennan classical philosophy, English 
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postulate! Hegel cootmted the dialectical method be 
out on an idealistic baiii to the metaphysical view of the "Ofi** 
was predominant in the fcience and philosophy of *be pet 
Reality was interpreted in accordance s»ith this method as * 
tality of interconnected and iniemany contradlcfoiy pbew^' 
that were thus subject to qualitative ^nge and 


-- n, i|uaiiutive change ana nega^'^- ■ 

held that reality (let us recall that by reabiy he ultimately nw 
a necessary form of the world reason's being) developed sc^ 
ing to the dialectical law of the interpenetration of oppos*'”’.' 
convenion of quantity Into quality and the negation of nfga® 
These and other ideas of Hegel's could be used for devtitpi 
the theory of dialectical materialism. 

^et on the whole Hegel, being an idealist, could not a/Th^ 
a genuinely scientific understanding of dialectic*. His philoK? 
suffered from a deep-seated internal contradiction 5 

tern and method. He tried to embrace all existing knwW, 
about nature, soaety and consciousness in Jus system, 
to have produced the ahsoigte, final truth. His phiJosophicaHf 
tern was therefore meuphysical in iu foundation. His meib'’ 
on the otlier hand, i.e.dieway Ids Idea developed itse'f. 
dia ectical. Dialectics, as we know, rejects die state of fiad f'*' 
pletenew and demands that everything be seen in infini« devt 
opmem Hegel, liotvcver. sacrificed the positive thrust of hi* 
leetieal method to hii conservative system of obj'eciive 
Accordi^ to him. development does not occur everyt'here * 1 ;' 
m'J to nature, it only ukes pl-^' 

he b«om of the Absolute Idea, constitulii^g its base. Tlie 
^te Idea itself, having attained a ceruin stage in is devd^P 
^"rther and comes back, which sb<^ 
hat “ cxdosively retrospective. Hegel 

that the history of society would end in a constitutional es“« 
an monarchy and the hUtory of philosophy would eu^' 

rn?it e..? ‘ ”'Kel mystified development by red.^;- 

Lt diLee . ‘‘f <»"«p,s. Hi, was .0 i-if 

lectic ^xt* “ 7-^ ‘*‘**"'« as a whole. ^Vith Hegel dJ 

r^ht side ™’ «> its bead. It must be turned 
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The founders of Marxism also relied on the materialist teach- 
isg of Feuerbach. Unlike Hegel, wdiose philosophy expressed the 
Jerman bourgeoisie's political compromise with the Prussian 
eudal nobility, Feuerbach was an ideologist of the radical vnng 
){ the bourgeeasie in the IMOs and IMOs, the period of the nas- 
;etit bourgeois revolution of IMS in Germany. He resolutely op- 
posed Hegel’s idealism and idealist philosophy as a whole. Point- 
ing to Hegelian philosophy's tsinship with theology, he rejected 
the idealistic doctrine of world reason and argued that nature 
was primary and consciousrtess derivative of being. Feuerbach 
wrote: To male the sjnrit the beginning, the initial source, is to 
misinterpret the natural order.'^ It is not philosophy’s aim, as he 
firmly believed, to analyse empty absuactlom like tbe Absolute 
Spirit, for it U altogether wrong to separate thinking from the 
brain, to conceive of it as scanethtng independent; one must 
study nature and man such as they are. Nature exists in and of 
itself and it should be explained of itself, man being a part of it, 
Nature exists in space and time It is knowable, this knowledge 
being the result of reflecting (he outside world through man's 
sense organs and thought rather than a purely logical process of 
develo^ng abstract categories. In his polertic with Hegel he 
wrote. The old philosophy mainutned that only the teaiotiable 
was true and real, whereas the new philosophy says that only the 
human is true and real; indeed, only the human can be reasona- 
ble; only man is the measure of reason.** 

Thus, Feuerbach takes the living, sensuous man as the starting 
point to his materialist teaching, thereby devdoping the so-called 
anthropdogic&l approach to philosophy. From the anthropolog- 
ical stand he criticises the idealist notion of the subject as solely 
a thinking creature and shows that (he religious theory of tbe 
duality of soul and body is fantastic and false. Relying on hts 
knowledge of natural sciences Feuerbach reinstated materialism 
which had been superseded by Hegelian idealism in the early de- 


' Ludwig Feuerbach, ‘Vorlesungen Cber du We*en der Beligtou*, 
GestmmtUt Wirkt, Vol. 6, Akademw Verlag, Berlin, J967, p. 175. 

' Ludwig Feuerbach, 'FhDoKiiAatche Kncihen und Crundsatze', 
SSmmilieht fftrke, Vcl. J, Diuel end Vedag von Otto Wigand, Leipiig, 
1846, p 339. 


rialut world outlook. . 

On tlie wholf, however, Feuerbach'* philowphj’ 
ically limited and ruffered from all the sliortcomlnss 
hcrent in eighteenth-century materialiim. Ili* 
principle itself waa meiaphyiical, for it treated nun « * ^ 
logical and biological rather than a (oclal creature 
cannot however be coruidered outside fociety and social 
It is impossible to arrive at a correct conception of ^ 

society from an anthropological standpunt, and Feuerro 
an idealist in this respect. He believed that the dAleitot p«»r 
of human history only differed from one another by 
religion Having discarded all former religions Feuerbach 
cred it necessary to introduce a new, 'Godless' rtligi"*' * 
gion 1^- 'It is in love alone,' he wrote, ‘that 
and real , . .where we have only two people, husband »»>> 

we already have religion'* He essentially elevate* 
and sexual relations to the rank of a 'religion'. Instead of"^ 
enng these relatiotu in terms of their natural social me" 
he dmands that tlwse purely human relations of love and fn^ 
*hip be regarded as a new, genuine religion. It t«s of ewf* 
conecMion to the religious idealist oollook. Another «**“ 
^wba^ of Feuerbach’s doctrine was that his eritiehm ^ 
^lan tdeahsm disregarded the positive aspects of HcgcT* di^J 
Feuerbach correctly insisted on the pricey of nature, b*' 
h “ h • J° •« objective dialectics. 
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• the formation of dialectical 
the founders of Marxism did not only «^Ili - 
II i. ' ^ ***'** philosophers’ rational ideas 
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gave a critical evaluation o! utopian socialist ideas. Of geeat 
impottante in foitning Marx’s and Engels’s dialecUco-matetialist 
views was their analysis of the worldng people’s struggle against 
the explwters, and their personal participation in the class strug- 
gle as proletarian leaders. All this predctefinjned the emergence 
of the highest form of tnaterblism, a genuine revolution m phi- 
losophy. 


3. The Revolution in Philosoptif 
The Marxist philo&tsphy, worked out by Marx and Engels 
throughout their lives, was above all expounded in such of their 
joint works as Tht Holy Family (1815), The German Ideology 
(1845-1846), Manifesto of the Communist Party (1848), Marx's 
Thetes on Feuerbach (1849), The Poverty of Philosophy (1847), 
Capital (1867), Critique of the Cotka Programrne (1875), in 
Engels’s Anli-Duhriag (1877-1878), Diedeeties of Nature (1873- 
1886), Ludung Feuerboeh and th* End of Classical Germart Phi- 
losophy (1888), The Origin of the Family, rrteote Property end 
(Ae5(o(e (1684), and other works. 

What Is the hfarxisc revotuiion in philosophy’ In reply to this 
<Sueition, we want to stress onoe again that the dialecticfrioate* 
rialist outlook on the world both rejected the whole preceding 
philosophy and used all that was valuable and progressive in it 
and in human culture in general. 

A fondatnental feature of dialectical and historical material- 
ism it (lia< above all it is a phDoiophy of tlte working class; the 
itieorelica] htsis of tlie world outlook of the most advanced and 
consistently revolutionary class of modem society leading the 
struggle waged by the broad working masses against exploitation 
and social and cuitional oppression. The philosophical doctrines 
of the past (both idealist and materialist, excarpi those of the uto- 
pian socialists and Russian revolutionary democrats) were the 
outlook on the world held by the exploiting cltsses. Philosophical 
ideas were the properly of a narrow group of “arirtocrats of the 
spirit" within the ruling class, rather than that of the pecple. 
Tlirse ide.as were rtocure and alien to tlte interests of the millions 
of txdinaty people. In socul terwii, the former philosophers, Weo- 
logiiu of the exploiting clases «dy helped establish a new fevm 






economic and political oppressiwi rather than abolish all ex- 
sitation The emerging dialectical inatenali5in signified a clean 
eah with earlier view of philost^y wMch regarded it as a busi- 
es for individual thinkers. *A» plulosc^y finds its wolrriaJ 
tapons in the proletariat, so the pwJetariat findi iu iftrhuaf 
tapons in philosophy. . 

^fa^wst philosophy, unlike earlier materialist teachings, is 
arked by revolutionary dialectics. Pre-Marxian materialism 
as essentially metaphysical, front tvhicli siandptnnt it was impos- 
ole to foim a scientific conception of nature and human history, 
letaphysical materialism could not serve as the proletariat's spi- 
itual weapon in the struggle for a socialist transformation of so- 
iety Marxut philosophy marks the collapse of the metaphysical 
mrld view and is at the same time opposed in principle to the 
iealist conception of history. Hegel, lor example, was concerned 
stlusively with the dialeetica of thought and concepts He 
rcated development only as a negation of one intellectual essence 
>y another one, rather than as a real process of changing the 
liings of the material world. Tlie Hegelian dialectics produced, 
tropcfly speaking, only an illusion of development, while actu- 
lUy establishing and jusiifyiiig wliat existed, hfaterialist dialectics 
ilotie, CKated by Mart and Engels, is a scientific philosophical 
outlook on the world and an effective method of cognising and 
changing it Nfaterialist dialectics brings out the internal contra- 
dictoriness of natural and social plicnomena and their develop- 
ment in the form of lca|>s and negation and is thus in essence 
critical and revolutionary Tlw radical ujiliieaval in philosojiliy 
wrouglit by M.trxisin al«o consisted in the inalerialist answer 
It gave to the fundamental cjoesiion of pliilosopliy not only 
"tth regard to nature (which vvas also characteristic of past 
nialtiialisls) but also to society (in te-pect of whicli all previous 
thinkers, ntalerialist and otherwise, Ivad held idealist views) 
Ntarx and Engels exietided ntaterialism to an understanding of 
social life, tliat is to say, tliey created historical materialism This 
was not a mere application of dialectical materialism to tlie 

• K. Msrx. 'C.«uit*ili.-in to ihr Cnui(iM of Ilrrel't rLawopl. 

Ininduclioei'. In: Kart )><srx aitd rtederkk Ensets, CoU 
•t o«lr, Vol S, rts>jTett rubliahera, Memnr, 19Ji, p. J87. 
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development of society. At the same time, these “ _ 
analysed outside a diakcdco-materialist jptfcp 

and historical materialisia therefore arose, and are n 
ing, as a single philose^hical Afaialst teaching, "p* , 

view of society is based on establishing the 
mately played in social processes by the devtlopia? P ^ 
forces and production relations, by labour and ,(,c 

of the masses. Historical materialism has nude it P®^ 
ceive of human histcwy as a law-governed process 

ment and replacement of socio-economic structures, to 

transient nature of the capitalist mode of production ana^ ^ 
point the working class as the grave-digger of the bcofS^ 
thearchitccl of a new, socialist social system. .*,^1 

The revolution in philosophy means finally that 
put an end to the distinction between philosophy P' ^ {,« 
and the practical activity of the working people 
er materialism 'i contemplaiKvctess in cognidi’ff 
in mind all philosophkat doctrines that served ” “' /(«! 
ol the economically or polillcally dominant classe*. 
iated hu famous thesis: The philwophen have only j 
^e world in various ways; the pwnt, hosvever. i» 

The problem of providing a corsrct interpretation of I ' ^ 
w . ‘0 the phiknopliy of dialectical 

Marx, aphorism means something different. We must o®* 

II r*' ’ " theoretical interpreutlon 

TT. "*'*'• justification of a social 

2^ opp»«»«l and exploited masses. Tlie Weoloju** ^ 
^J«ung cLuse, have for centuries imposed on many 
incluAog Ii^u, their view of philowph^ Mmeitu«* 
^iduunt from tU bunung Jues^t are of 
ni ikJ*: I* prr^Ie. Shankara, a prominent 










pJulosophy, according to Marx, must be opposed by t P 
wlucli provides a scientific view of the tvorld^ and ^ 
tlie changes in the latter: dialectical materialisnt W 
kind of plulosopliy. The world can only be jjo t 

people’s practical revolutionary activity. Thn* ^ * 

theory (dialectical and hislocical materialian) 
proletariat’s class struggle and the tvorking peop*'* 
build a socialist and commnnistsocicty). _ , 

Such are the qualitative features of dialectical an 
materialism that, taken in their totality, signify the 
revolution in philosophy. 


4. Proletariat’s Scientific 
ideology 

With the einergence of dialectical and histerie*' '"Vj 
philosophy became a sdence. As we have noted, P^ 
philosophy was also connected with scientific 
past materialism was inconsistent and restricted 
and idealism essenually presented a distorted pictu« . 
though some of lu proponents had positive aspects to 
t™es. Moreover, pre-hfandan philosophy often gave a «“ 
view of its relation to spedal scSenees. The 
philosophy and special saences was not dearly difte" 
FhUoi^hers, such as Hegd, often created all-erabracing « 
while Marxism defined the subject-matter of philosophy 
way Special sciences, such as physics, chemistry, biolcty* 
law. mathemafcs, etc. study the laws and phenomena « 
ate spheres or aspects of the objective world. UnhU 
ecncal tnaterialism provides a scientific lolution to the ^ 
^e relation between corudousness and being, reveals tJ*' , 
properties of malCcr. studies the fundamenisl bos 
d^lopmen, and the form, .„d methods of cognising J 
t 'T'"'* ^“"‘'"’Wtal motive force o/soad " 

eral laws nf* ^ materialism studies the ® 
thoueht hf ^ ^ ^"'h^sment of nature, lodeiy an** ? , 
the Uteii pinlosophy investigates these laws, 




ciety, nor dort il jiut call for flie eitablidiment of 
tion* among people. It alio fttnpoJno ib* «iitc#s 

Immaniit ideab. Unlike klcalbt (particularly pjjt, i 

Mt) or contemplative maierulut world oulJooti 
diaicctico*inaterialiit w«ld outlook b ibe ruost a 
outlook of today. lu principal idea b the by ‘ 

mation of social relations llic working masses, ^ 

working class, and die transformation of natural J t 

ty as a whole, in the interests of an all-round 
human personality so as to build the most humane 
commuDut one. 


5. Marx and Leaia ^ 

Dialectical materialism differs from all preceding ^ 
systems and modern bourget^ and revbionbt » jgdf ' 

openly reeogiuses its own partkutslvp and b ^jof 1 
principle. Marxut philosophy b a dynamic, cresove ^ 
b constantly being ennehed and des^oped on jusk 

practice and new scientific achievesnents. Marx and MF' 
ed that their leaching should be regarded, rot as • 
as a guide to social action. Throughout their livt* u>J7 
on the philosophy of dialectical and historical tc* 

A new suge in the development of Marxist 
nected with the name of Lenin, who upheld it agaim' “f 
by opportunists and the attacks of reactionary bourgrt^ 
oguts. At the same time Lenin creatively enriched ^jjji 

sophical teaching by analysing the new hbtorical condition* , 
inil«ria^t epoch and by generalising from the e*I*"*^ iN 
proletarian revolution and building socialism as well as "7^ 
a^evements of modem natural sdenec. Among 
philosophical works are If’Aor the ’Friends of the Ptop^^ "L & 
How They Fight the Sociat-DemocTats (IBW). PiS- 

Done? (1902), Maleriaiism and Empirio-CTitinsm 
•^ophual Notebooks (1914-1915), Imperialism, l>“ 

Stage of Capitalism {.19K). The Right of Nations to 
"Phe State and Aroofution (1917) 
the S.^i/Uance of MiHtanl Materialism (1922). Unlsi rJ^ 
^ted hi, a^y«, of phiIo«,phical problems to the objec"'^ j 
the rcvolutmnary worUng-clas, mweraent Hb develop®'”' 



dialectical and hutorlcal materialism is inseparable from his po- 
litical attivity, from the hhloty cJ the COTununist Patty of the 
Soviet Union and from the intenutional working-class and com- 
niurtst movement. 

One should stress at this point that it would be absolutely 
wrong to contrast Lenin with hlarx. Some maintain tliat Jilarx 
was a philosopher, a theoretician, while Lenin was a practical 
worker little concerned with complex philosophical problems It 
IS also alleged that Mar* relied oo his recognition of objective 
economic necessity and was a humanist, while Lenin rejected reg- 
ularities in history and relied exclusively on force There are also 
suggestions that Leninism is none other than a purely ‘Russian 
Marxism’ and is hence inapplicable to other countries, particu- 
larly India. There are speculauons about Chinese, yug;05lav 
other brands of ‘national Marxism'. 

All these assertions are deeply erroneous or wilfully distort the 
point in ipseshon. Lenin was certainly not just a pragmatist un- 
concerned with philosophical problems Without a correct theory 
there can be no success in teyolulionaiy acuon, Lenin creatively 
developed all the component parts of the Marxist doctrine. He 
also provided a profound analym of topical philosophical U*ues. 
He comprehensively developed the problems of dialectical mate- 
nalism. Ke formulated a scientific definition of matter, elaborat- 
ed on the thesis that motion and matter are inseparable, and 
revealed the laws gcveming the cognition of truth His substan- 
tiation of the concept of an unbreakable union between natural 
science and philosophy is of signal importance. Lenin was the 
fust thinker in this century who perceived the start of a mighty 
scientific revolution in the achievements of contemporary natu- 
ral science. He revealed and snade philosophical generalisations 
about the revolutionary tneaiung of the great naturalists’ funda- 
mental discoveries. His idea of the inexhaustibility of matter has 
Income a common principle of snodon science. 

Lenin devoted special attention to a further development of 
Marxist dialectics and historical materialism. He comprchen- 
sively investigated the dialectics of social development, the in- 
teraction of economics and polidcs and the connection between 
social being and social consdousDcss. Lenin gate a Marxist anal- 
i’ls to new phenomena in the development of capitalism in 
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OJ great Importance lor the developing countries are Lenin’s 
•ostulates that successful national liberation revolutions hinge 
>n the active involvement of the masses and above all of the 
powing working class uito social management; on [lie alliance 
)f the working class with the peasantry, on the development of 
3road democracy and on the rehance on world socialism and the 
international working-class movement. 

Thus, Leninism is the only mie and consistent creative de- 
velopment of Marxism, ratlier than one of its many ‘interpre- 
tations’. Jawaharlal Nehru was quite right when he wrote: ‘The 
greatest modern exponent of Marxism has been Lenin. Noe 
only did he expound it and explain it, but he lived up to it. 
And yet he has warned us not to consider Marxism as a dogma 
which cannot be varied. . . . 

'It is well to know these theories, because they are moving 
vast masses of men and women to-day and they jasj be of help 
to us in our own country.’* 

Marx and Engels founded (he phil^phy of dialectical and 
bistoncal matetialtsm Lenin raised it to a new stage The Mant- 
itt-Leninist philosophy, this living, creative teaching, is eons* 
Untly being enriched by new conclusions and theoretical gen- 
eralisations. 

The building of conunuiiism and socialism, the develi^ment 
of the world revolutionary process, the growth of the national 
liberation movecnent and the etaceibation of the ideological 
struggle require further development of Marxist-Leninist phi- 
losophy. The collective work of the (ratemal communist and 
workers' parties and the efforts of Marxist philosophers from 
different countries have produced a number of fundamental 
theses deepening the dtaleciko-mateiialisr teaching. These con- 
cern in particular the conclusions tm the general regularities 
of socialist revolution and socialist construction, on the main 
conuadiciion of the modesss epoch, tixe essence oi mature social- 
ism, the methods of budding communist society, the dialectics 
of the struggle for democracy and soaalism, etc. 

' JawaharUl Nehru, C/im^»i of W«tt4 iliilary. Being Further Let- 
ters to Ills Daughter, Wniien in Praoo, and Containing a Rambling Ac- 
rount of liisiory for Young feople, Lin^r Drummond Limned, London, 
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Important philosophical postulates ha« 
Marxist-Leninist theory, connected with the rapid 
of natural science in the current scientific and i; 

tion Discoveries in nuclear p!i>- 5 ics, cybernetics, ' 
other sciences are interpreted In a dialectico-materia 
In his Report to the 26lh Congress of the CPSU f ^ 
ary 1981) Leonid Bnahnev stressed the importance <H . 
live development of the Mandst-Leninist theory an ^3 
ration of new develc^ments in lif^ of the need 
everything that takes place in the world to enable to 
ist-Leninist party to exercise its historical role. _ 

'The main thing,' he said, ‘is that Communists, 
the Marxist-Leninist teaching, see the essence and P* ^ 
of the processes m the world more profoundly ® fitC 
rectly than anybody else, and draw the right cW 

them for their struggle for the interests of oritt 

the working people of their countries, and for democracy, r 
and socialism.’ 

■^e 26th Congress of the Communist Party of. 

Union made a substantial contribution to the ereati« 


a fundamental scientific analysis of the modern trends 
progress, develops the Soviet Peace Programme with aS ^ 
the burning, vital intematiooal issues of today, and fc”® 
the guidelines for the economic, sociopolitical and eulwr*' 
gr«s of developed socialist society. ^ 

^ new stage in social and scientific progress is 

kind with new problems, and they can be correctly 
due course only from the standpoint of a modern scienuB' r 
losophy Marxum.Leninism is precisely such a philosophy 
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The starting point of the Manust-Lcninist philosophy is the 
MHictpi rf matter. ‘Matter b primary,’ wrote Lenin ‘Spensation, 
ihought, consdoumeis arc the supreme product of matter organ- 
sed in a parricular way. Such are the views of materialism in 
^neral, and of Marx and Engeb in particular.'' The study o! 
the foundations of the dialecttotnaterialin teaching must there- 
fore begin with an inquiry into the concept of matter. 

This is necessary above all for a correct undcntanding of the 
naence of materialist ptiilceophy. The fact is that the concepts 
'materialism' and ‘idealism’ are far from always correctly used. 
Ordinary consciousness often interprets idealism as a disinter- 
ested approach, Involving a belief in virtues, a love of man and 
an aspiration for ideals, and imposing expressly negative fea- 
tures on adherents of materialism. Thus, spokesmen for orthodox 
religion which reigned supreme in India for many centuries, 
grossly distmted the snaienatist. doctrine and tried to 
present it in an unseemly light. Materialut views were equated 
with the most base sins, such M laziness, greediness, drunkenness, 
theft, depravity, gluttony, self-interest and stinginess, and believ- 
ers were forbidden to study sucit views or even communicate 
with their adherents in any way. This distorted interpretation 
of materialism served as a haris tor inculcating the Idea that 
niaterialisin wxv in general untenable and inapplicable to Indian 
conditions. 

But materialism has nothing in common with such distrwtions 


’ V, 1. I.entn, 'kfstenalrsm ami EmptiaoCrilicism', CoUfetfJ Il'orXi, 
Vol, 1 1 ^ Moscow. 1 962, p. 55. 
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the world. Prakriti was primordial matter, the changes in which 
resulted in the formation ci the Universe It was omniscient, 
eternal and one. It was the camse and teal creator of the world, 
while purusha (the spirit) was only its attribute or property 
Prakrid engendered five material elements — earth, water, fire, 
air and ether — the comkanation of whith formed the whole 
world, including gods and men This doctrine of primordial 
matter e-xpressed the ancient thinkers’ spontaneous and naive 
tnaterialism. 

The 1 7th- and IS-century metaphysical materialists treated 
matter as natural substance, as the ultimate essence and uni- 
versal basts of all things Substance was causa sui (cause of it- 
telf], it was absolute, immobile, uncreatable and indestructible, 
It was immutable and homogeneous It thus differed from in- 
dividual things and objeeU which could change, appear and dis- 
appear A view of matter as the totality of nature's material 
ladies had taken shape by that time and remained in force un- 
til well into the Idch century. It ascribed to matter such specific 
physical properties as mechanical mass, extension, inertness, im- 
permeahility, atomic-molecular nnicture. and mechanical mo- 
tion. For the time being such views did not contradict scien- 
tific data. However, at the turn of die century physics witnessed 
a Kvolution that radically changed the traditional views on 
matter, its structure and prt^rdes Mechanistic and non-dia- 
lectical materialism could not explain the newly established facts 
about how mass charges depending on the velocity of physical 
objects, about radioactivity, the transfoimabiliiy of atoms, and 
the discovery of electrons. A view became widespread that mat- 
ter had ’disappeared', while idealists of various hues asserted 
iliat the new physics had ’refuted’ materialism. The category of 
nutter obviously needed a tfifferent interpretation from that ob- 
taining in the past. 

In his famous book Afairriolim and £mpi>i'o-Cririctsm, Lenin 
sliowed in his polemic with idealism that a revolution in natu- 
ral science could only mean the cc^lapsc of the former meta- 
physical notions of UMlIer rather than its ‘disappearance’. 
These new discoveries in physics, together with modem scientific 
acliicvcinents, can only pngierly be interpreted from a stand- 
pc»nt ot dialecdcal tnaterialisni. "nve crisis of physics at the 



turn of ihe century is explained by many 
nocent of dialectics They ascribed too narrow and 
incorrect a content to Ihe concept of matter. _ 

What definition of matter, then, could ^ ^ • 

ity of world outlook with heuristic significance? Soc ^ 

tion was formulated Iqr Lenin. 'Matter,' he 
sophical category denoting the objeciiw . ^ pf 
given to man by his sensations, and which is cop 
graphed and reflected by our sensations, while exjsuog 
dently of them.** Let us point to two essential features 
Marxist philosophy's conception of matter. _ 

Matter, as one can see. is defined within the ^ 
the fundamental question of philosophy, in the 
relation to consciousness, ratlier than according to the ^ 
of pre-Marxian materialism that opposed matter « 
table substratum to changing things. Tlie scientific denw 
matter places major emphasb on its essential . 

consciousness, since It is of paramount importa"'* 


This definition above all stresses the property of 
and phenomena of the surrounding world to e»»‘ 
outside and independently of man’s and mankinds e 
MM Matter is also an objective reality that has been 
«red by nobody and by nothing, and it does not prct^PP"^ 
n^on, or conditions for its existence. It is in this «?*’ j, 
an in terms of some absolutely immutable primordi 

we can refer to the substantiality of matter as ^ 

’■» the source of the infi""' 

enm- H ^ things and processes of the objective wwl ■ 
'°"«iousiiess, which is its highest product 
eraolia,;^' '^.‘*‘^'‘^*’'®^teriahst treatment of 

bciL ^ phenomena of the 

pcmatural r„“*ch"i 

nhenom^n.. j- The surrounding m.ncn.tl it" ^ ^ 

in Kirenli, .'.'J™",'"''""' ^ 

and rfiservation) affect oiir s''* 
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Delving into the heart of the atom, for example, ha* led to 
the discovery of over 300 varieties of elementary particles Some 
of them are stable, but the bulk are the so-called resonance 
particles, whidi are extremely unstable. New microparticles are 
being discovered in every pasring year. 

The properties of microparticles arc truly inexhaustible. They 
possess mass, charge, magnetic imxDentum, structure, the ability 
to transform into other microparticles, etc. The microparticle 
itself does not appear to be a further indiviublc ‘dementaiy* 
article of matter. Modem science view it as a kind of extend- 
i clot of matter the denrity of which is two to three times 
lat of the substance of the atomic nucleus The proton and 
eutron have proved to have a complex structure, while the 
:ructuTe of other particles can only he guessed at (com out 
'resent fragmentary knowledge. 

An important step in revealing new forms of existence and 
onns of matter was the establishment of the unity of particles 
>nd antlpartides. Investigation* have shown that each elemen- 
ary particle has a corresponding antiparlide that is opposite 
e it in some properties (eg charge). For instance alongside an 
leetron, there b a positron (i.e. an electron with a positive 
thatge), alongside a proton and neutron (nuclear parti- 
ties), there is an antiproion and an antineutron, etc. There 
rright even exist whole atoms of 'antisubsiance’, a specific form 
d matter which differs from ordinary matter in that its struc- 
tural elements are antipacticies. 

Our notions of physical fields have also undergone substan- 
tial changes today. It has betmne known titat, in addition to the 
electromagnetic field, the field of gravitation and the nuclear, 
tlettion-positron and other fields are essential in physical pro- 
cesses It has also become clear that the boundary between phys- 
ical fields and substance is not so sharp as it seemed. Fields 
and substance interact and iransfonn into each other at the 
microlevel. The distinction between substance and field become* 
meaningless in the processes laldng pl.sce within the atom. 

Tlius, modem science ha* proved the fallacy of limiting the 
concept of matter to the pri^rlie* of its substantial form alone. 
TWs must be specially stressed because of frequent attempts to 
treat discoveries of particular physical phenomena in an ideal- 
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1C w-ay. For example, modern idealists refer to this transfor- 
tUon to back their assertion that matter has Iwen annilnlated 
d passed into non-matertal kner^. Is that so’ Tlie above 
insfonnation should be reganled as a transformation of one 
I'd of matter (substance) into Jnoiher (field), not as the ‘an- 
elation' of matter. The boundaries between different kinds of 
liter are therefore relative and speafic physical characteris- 
i of some separate forms of its existence cannot be ascribed 
objective reality as a whole. 

The inexhaustibility of objective reabty is revealed both in 
c cogTution of the microworld and of the macroworld, the 
ac^ Our Earth is one of the planets of tlie Solar system, and 

* Sun is one of the teemic^ billions of stars forming our 

the Galaxy itself being a small part of the Metagalaxy 
latter is the sum total of stellar systems moving m the 
>^1 apanses of the observable part of the Universe Cosmic 
liemcndously great indeed 

Not only cosmic scales are striking, but also the multiformity 
events occurring in the vast expanses of the Universe Quail- 
"‘w ^ lyp** of cosmic objects have been discovered, such 
black holes’— special celestial bodies marked by strong com- 
■ession and the density of the substaoce— quasars and pulsars. 

gravitation fields are so powerful that they emit no radia- 
3n, no particles. 

^Vhatevef wonderful natural phenomena science may be con- 
onted with in the future, this snll always mean one thing. 
« di«overy of new aspects of matter infinitely varied and inex- 
luitible in its properties and forms. 

• Motion and Rest 

Pbilwophy closely connecU the concept of matter 
1 tv • * ®®P^idty of matter to move. To be an objective re- 
‘ly m its wious manifesutions means to exist in motion. Mo 
^ IS an inalienable property of matter, its mode of existence 
*n expression of its inherent activity 

I la not very difficult to see that bodies are characterised by 
j^tl?" people move in space, a mature fruit falls 

« ground, etc. Many pre-Marxian materialist philosophen 
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recognised the universal nature of such instances o 
displacement, but they were unable to correlate ^ ^ 
substance owing to their narrow, jne on *1' 

world. Dialectical niaierialmn has rejected the oc 
immutable substance of the world, hfatter does not e 
motion _ . i 

Engeb wrote that 'motion as applied to matter, ^ 
general.’^ Motion, talcen in the broadest senre ° 
should be undentood as any process of j,:jct$ 

unfolding in space and time. Changes in ii«« 

be enternal and internal, quantitative and . I in*d^ 

sary and accidental, etc. Everything in the worl ^ 

and motion* microparticles m their mutual 
various interactions, celestial bodies moving st 
ties through space, living creatures in 1* 

with the environment, society, with its njeml*rt “ _ 
hour activity, and man's thinking activity which tt 
live reality. jj„l pis' 

Recognition of the absolute nature of motion, • '* mnoua 
ter cannot exuc in any form oobide motion, is o® ^mbnu"* “ 
to denying that there are moments of rest ana ***. ji.jti' 
the objeeiive world. Motion u the unity of —ediX' ^ 

ability and subility. Rest b a persisting A* ' 

cessary for the relative qualitative definiteness “ 
child becomes a youdi and then a grown-up il “[* ''^in^'' 
teal and mental changes, though still remaining p,i 
dual. To take o'her examples, a particular 
be ruled by successive factions of the capitalist class, 
may excrase their domination in different form* p,rnn 
military dictatorship to 'plural' dmiocracy, etc. -[d"* d** 
of these political changes is the swne: monopoly csfW 
dominauon If motion lacked moments of subibty 
rary equilibrium tlie nucerial world would be in a irlr 

phou,. unclifferrnuated chaos. AdherenU to llie 
livian deny any rest or sulkily in motion. Tliey 
thing rtlaiive and fluid and reject any qualiutive dm 

im.'p’tT:’' •' 




systems Contrary to Nnvtonian notions, spaw ^ 

iw regarded as iieierogeneous in different ^ 

the Universe, and «)ie flow of lime as irregular. 
has substantiated changes in ll»e extension of bodies W 
poral intervals depending on increases in velocity, 
strating an inherent unity of space and time as objecin^ 
the existence of matter 

Needless to say, the relativity of spatial-tempof® 
should not be interpreted as an argument to Nick 
of materia! entities (eg. microparticles) outside _ Is 

Spatial-temporal relations are universal and tit^ 
any material process (including those in the atociuc 
in this sense they are as absolute as moving matter i ^ 

Spatial-temporal relations, as the fundamental ‘ 
the existence of moving natter, also possess some ® . L-ouji 
ties. Space, for instance, has the property of thr« , 
tty, which IS also closely connected with the iti^ 


motion The position and extent of any tiody, 


in 


tauon of specific processes and the interaction ^ ^rfiiiJi'' 
can be exhaustively described with the aid of thfe« 

(length, width and height). Physic* uses the concept w 
mensional space-tune, which results from the unification ^ 
temporal with the three spatial coordinates, to desert 
tion and motion of bodies. Mathematics operates yf 

cept of muludimemional spaces. However, these spa"* ^ 
teal constructs used to denote relations between varw" 
les (plane, point, sire, colour, temperature, velocity, pf* . ^ 
•or etc ) a, well a, ,o e,pre» dieVpalusl characteri>ti» o 
and stiucture proper. The real space of matter in ntolio" ’ ^ 

imensionai Modem science proceeds from this in 
^ proems of nature in ,be microworld, macroworW 
^e .pintu^is, asrertion. .hat one come, across 

p.nu of ,hc d„d ohde „ ,1,0 foo,. o, 

'"■"■P"'. •p- « . ro,o, of .!« '“'jS, 
tiblo “OufuneoMonaf, unidirectional an od 

a eri.T acj.on is alsiray, directed in cJijective J 


>eir effects Tlie 


of Ike .elWe,eln«'’ 



^1* V '^hich is expRss«d in tlie way lime is only 

round"^ change from ihe pasi to the future, not the other way 

Tune only flows in one direcUon and is irreversible Action is 
^ relation to present and future phenomena, and 
r,ii !? idealist philosophical thesis of the so- 

flnJ f reversiWlity of time, which can allegedly 

MoH Pf^nt to past, runs counter to the data of science, 
the science connects the irreversibility of time with 

urevOTibility of fundamental entropic, electrodynamic and 
cosmological processes 

The conception of the wmld as logically moving matter 
prwpu the conclusion that space and time ate infinite. Matter 
whi t> ^cause, firstly, it is absolute objective reality outside 
Iv fof any Spirit, God, etc.) is possible. Second- 

tifr^- *" *««cn»re and m the qualitative mul- 
specific fonns of its existence (of things, phe- 
and relations) It is infi- 
and’.ltf“?^’,^^ seif-activity, self-motion 

new forms of material 
B. Ihe infinity of matter in motion implies the infinity of 
8 basic foems of its existence, i e space and time 

penods have negated the infinity of 
Gcrnian philosopher Eugen 
lieved fVi whom Engels scathingly criticised, be- 

ihar ,1, ^ "f?® * bcginniag. This emails the sole conclusion 

tL nnl ’®* *" ^ f°r which 

i^ mL Neothom- 

finiiv^^ Catholic philosophy, ascribes the attribute of m- 

C as 'r'* “P- « space and 

“■ne, as something created. 

schdJjl-!5'‘ ^ Philosophy various bourgeois 

“I *' Uni.m.. To bocl ihi. 
WW. i’™.' r' 'o '""""re’ ot .1.0 U„i„„o „ 

E.n,l..,n, ,h.o.y or relativity, the 'dispettal of 

space (the Idea of die .called -• : Ur' . ItiZw rl? 


diuj of the Universe), aod Jn lime (ihe creation of 4' 
from the prime atom). ^ 

riowcver, modem scientific achievements do not ^ ^ 

but serve to confirm more firmly the dialectico-m*^ 
ception of the world. Thus, (he concept of the 'cIo5« 
and equally the existing models of the - 

*ating Universe, even if they can be explained in t^' 
refer to a certain part, a •fragment* of objective 
than to the whole world or matter in motion. The ^ 
ty’ and 'finiteness’ of this ‘fragment’ of matter ('ouf ^ 
does not exclude but presupposes the existence of oW“- 
l«s and varied worlds that may not necessarily lot* 

Any material formation (be it an atom, the Sun, «“* ,j 
the Metaplaxy or the wh<Je of our Um’vene, 
n general be identified with matter in motion) haJ * 
b=rnning U, dmi, M.IW. 

“ •" ''"Wt, Th, niaimj world, of wl'i'* f“« 

^ *0 oxiidng niamfertatiom of 

e«nr ***a"i,*^*^ *“00, ii ako inexhauiolrlr- ^ , 

'"“I" !>r..Muai«„ mairrialio 
oT,l r"”’ ‘V Eng,!,, who Tor * f, 

cSrf' 7’*”“* '“'“•f™ of world. In iofinli. «•' ' 
'TP'™'- » *0 c<»d.»,» of 

”7™ " <I»oo...." Wha, i. TO thrro "fd 

S ?? ■ " ““‘■'"P ^ “ <P™. *' "^1 1 

morwonou™'’ ^ *1*"“ “"d lime i. not revealrd in 
SbiS" ”f ™>»r in Iho TO W "1 , 

■ >f«fc,ick Enrtl., DialmUi ^ N„„, 
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MOTION OfMATTtH 



changes occurring in space and time does not k 

transfonnation of some phenomena into other, existwg 
phenomenon of matter engendering new fonns ^ 

The motion of matter engenders objects of a 
more complex structure, possessing new properties a” ^ 
ities. The development of the world consists 
wrsible qualitative changes of material systems, " t;.] 

arising and passing away with progress and regret tn H 
tive changes. It is matter’s capacity for cu' 

conditions the emergence under definite conditions 
mination of its pterfecUMi, L e^ tlie thinking min > 
matter apprehends itself. . ferf 

Attempts to classify the variety of existing ch.tnjM 
made since lime immemorial Tlic Creek philosopher • 
fia»-322 BCl. for example, differentiated 
of motion- emergence, destruction, change in 
decrease and displacement. Kanida (3rd in iH 

er of the k'aishestka philosophy, subdivided »1l f*'*" 
world into juneture and disjuneiure. Tlie F.ngl>*h_ n 
Francis Bacon (15fi|.|6J6) named JO kinds of ^lur 

tion, menu exeiiation. antip.athy. ete. Tlie eighl^ni ' 
meuphysical philosophen eoneeiv^ of motion at «he 
ment of bodies in space, singling out different kind* <’ , ft 

leal motion rectilinear, nscillating. rotary, etc. J 

pre-Marxian philosophers, howevrr, coiiU f®^ , 

scB-niific principle for tlie cUtsification of forms ^ '^r. 
Tliii was only made |>oHibIe with the emergence of the 


lai vioMt on ifir motion of matter ■ 

The inoiiun of nutter does not rxiil at an inlegril *<* ^ 

rert,.«..l -IW of change-, but a, a variety of its d"®"'" ' , 
...Uuntully ibffering from one another. Thh s^'"-” , 
sl'fed, raiher than chaotic, ami h mailetl bv such fc'^' ‘ f, 
sunpJe aruj runpU-e, irmeiicaHy peeceding ao .1 Con'OT"’ , 
snty*ci«, nf bmrer arwf h,gj„. ,r„| dcrivni'-c P 

*0.1 U^nmlan- n.,„. mat.e, i. rml a .'■"P® f'.., 

^mllon W sriMtatc ly,,, ^ lolt their . Sr 

Aa m miner a, . *h,Jr ,i. ,rlfHWrt.i«->ef>' .k 

unr.rfU’-*, ^ ' trimii,.*, „f fr^nu o/ im’i*"'’ 

“ d fferrnt .e,r. 




As iciencc develop! il dwoven ev« new ^ 

of matter whicli cannot be ordered tn a 
rie$. Rather it i* a multidirecdonal leries wtu* if, 

ical forma of motion, the most fund^en Ojjjerfcr®® 
do not need any other fomia /or their c«»te • ^ ^ 

motion do not exist 'in iheimeives but ^ ^ Bjoew 

type of physical interaction. The physical _,tiofli®^^ 
Clide: intraatcmic processes and mutual 
mentary particles; the forms of modon o 
(heat, crystallisation, changes of aggregate 
displacements in liquids and gases); acc®’P“'‘'" 

tial translation of macrobodies; cosmic »strt7^'‘ 

the formation of galaxies, quasars, pulsars *** . s* ^ 
ical objects. All physical forms of the moUon o 
acterised by four fundamental types of ^ bf ^ 

elements of objective reality: (a) weak, con ^ pji*'''’ 
diation and absorption of neutrtBe*^l'® « 

with a tremendous permeating capacity; _ I ^ 
pressing the interaction of intranuclear ^atb'®^ 

magnetic, representing various interactions betwrt p 

electric and magnetic fields and 
properties of material objects, such as soHdit7> . 'ptoc^ * 
activity, etc; and (d) graviuiltmaJ, P’’" 

interaction of all known bodies via sravitational obj«'®‘ j 
ing a determining role in the fomiaUon of all 
A more complex fonn of the motion of matter 
by the sum total of chemical processes based on P. itio^ 
lions Chemical motion is the interatomic 
of atoms and molecules It embraces the processes 
the change and conversion of molecules ions and ra 
mical interaction, arc specifically expressed in 
gen, ionic and other kinds of chemical connection. pro^**** 

tion Itself exhibits the emergence of more coropli^ r.p,i, < 
co.npns,ng it and of higher (oems of matter in 
expressed in the bifurcation of chemical processes 
and organic As distinct from the former process, t* 

vehicles of which are the at«ii, of the relevant p<i- 

^irat^ of organic processes is formed by a 
pound, hydrocarbon. The qualiutive d.ange in h>^ro^ 



•ocli ai inliutlnn. »rTsUtrf«V -- ^ ^ p# 

|«}.wal Vki». M i?* 

ti4rrnw tnirfjirrtJitnn |M» ««ofrpC '* caH’^ 

rniuti* iV ron»f»«*«« »nd u(Von«i>^ 

t.l.t<) ptcrmn In nun*» piy«}>r. t<( c5?i=^^ 

•lull iirMirntirul tin" Irmi *** * 

And it It thii «mrrj>ffUi»on ttul m»V« » 
njijir«iic arr the Ikxtie fVs^ ' 

lilraliiti twiticJpr that ctwi*ri<nnn«« M “<< 
oj>f*o«iie to mallpr awl ailribot^ .Jj^ por:^ 

•pifit. Tliry airn>« to fonKtoutWf 
rtf ) an abtlny to rant ioJrprodrntly ot 
liliyiiral or liiotopcal p m fi tt ct. ^ pjt^ 

triouinni or mind ha* an inlirrmt ability 
world wliiflt iliry rrpmmi a* thr *o«h« te'''S Cet^ 
Idea, 'the fom}iIra of die tubyrrt* ' j, 

ncM, as locnetliing primary, infinite and Sjjitf, d«®^ 

material tliinp which are deemed transient 
table and creaiable. Tlie tdealists deny ibf _^a* 
scienilftc methods of inmtigation to j eeS”^ 

consider self^observaiion to be the only 
them Tlie idealist view of consciousness fd* ^ 

operauon in man’s organism of a special noo-<«l»" 



soul, which is allegedly the vehicle and cause of all his thoughts 
and feelings. 

Materialist philosophers have always refuted such idealistic 
views ol consciousness According to the Chirvakas, for example, 
consciousness arose from the cMnbinaUon of the four pnmary 
elements: earth, air, water and fire. The soul was a body posses- 
sing consciousness and did not eiist separately from the body. 
TTie Greek thinker Democritus said that the soul was formed 
from a speaal kind of atom MatenaJuts have always sought to 
Mpliln spiritual processes with physical reasons and were opposed 
to the doctrine on the 'unmortal soul' existing independently 
of the organism. At the same time, the then dominant mechan- 
istic and metaphysical notions presented simplified views on the 
nature of consciousness For instaooe, the Dutch philosopher Spi- 
noza (1632-1677) interpreted consciousness (thought) as a uni- 
s^rsal property or attribute of matter, le, he in fact declared 
utat all matter was arumate. Such view are termed Hyloroism 
philosophers treated the mind as a simple material secre- 
tion of the brain (just as liver secretes Wle) Sucli vulgar niate- 
nalut views of eonidousness were expounded m the nineteenth 
century by Buchner, Vogt, Moleschoii, and others. Neither Hy- 
loaMsm nor vulgar materialism, however, could stand the test of 
science 

Dialectical materialism assumes that consciousness is a product 
of the histoiicai develc^nnem of mallet it a a property of mat- 
ter in Its highest, most organised form The material substratum 
»nd organ of conKiouiness is the human brain. It is an exceed- 
'fig'y complex material formation that took shape in the course 
ff enihrnpo. and socitwgenesis and has an involved biological 
rjuahiy, structure and dynamic functioning. The human brain 
tiitfcrs from die animal brain both in tpianiity and quality The 
tauo of tJie brain's weight to that of die orgarusm as a whole is 
known to have changed during evolution The weight of the 
"liale'i brain is 1/l.OOOlh of that of its body, the lion's brain 
IfMSlh, the elephant's brain t/MOth, die ape's brain l/150tli. 
a^ the liunun briun, If 46th The human brain is thus more 
m^n three times as he.svy as that of an ape The development 
''f die cerebral bemi«pli«res and the increase in the numlier 
‘'f I'liTows and con\-oliitions in its sinKture are of crurta] im- 



in lu'wiSm-.. ^ ^bi'“ 

. .J.jt|. i.rf-rfj-' in tU k c«^ 


.Huy. V, w^ilr I5«’0 »»un»«. 

IO.M*l mVii, wl.irll tttjiic* tl-' ““ 
lujuilici in wilMiumltli <A « »««>nJ. 
l.«Miun UaJn 


I'lWlljr, tJi^ 


tufii (IJ if* rttlcn-^ , jjj3jrf3 

iK-jJ bym). (2) if* bwk (occipitA 
trciiont o( the cerebral coetrt, »nd (3) ^ 
brain (froniaJ lobei). ,, oco,#*^ 

Tliu ttructure, with pouibfe inJivUa*! ^ 

to nil iwcple. Science liM pr»rd 
IniirKruii Kholan Ai tliat tfiere *r* aiu^toiy^ 
natiorul peeulLiritiea in brain atnicture ar* ^ 

no lueli peculuriiiei. Tl* rtnieture td „renUW**^ ^ 
it to cxercuc iu funcikn*. 71*rt i» o«}^? ^ ys* 

ihit angle m nun'i comciousoe**. It m a |“''f 
reflect the objective world. CoMcicMJn^ « irf 

lion of an olijeci in the human brain in if* ' 

(sensaiioru, repmenutiom. ccmcepu, etfc)- „ 

Reaiiiy ii reflected in the human brain vhen _joia^ 
interact. The reticular formation *erve» to taain jj, jsfJ 

of excitation at tiie cerebral ceeicx to enable U 
mation and regulate nun’a active behaviour. Toe y 

lion u iuelf regulated by the higher lystem* oj ^ 
back Mctions of the cortex exercise the jnsfl ^ 

processing and storing the information which 

the external (andpartially internal) environment- 

synthesise visual, tactile and auditory impulses rew'^^j' 
environment. Tlie frontal sections of the brain co“^' £ yoim? 
the frontal lobes of the large cerebral hemispber®. “ jW 
and most cmplex sectsons of the cortex that 
substantially in phyriologkal terms from animals- ps" 

very important function of buiMiog complex 
actions, collating the results of completed actions pie® 

d of controlling man's behaviour. Violation ol ^ 


functioning of any sectioa of 


the cerebral cortex 


leads 


pcnP*' 


«^angcs in toe psyche, nius, disturbance c« - ,g, , 

nd smapital sections of the left cerebral hemispb'^ 



fonnnlioni nnd «Mln into mhrrs (ihe mufual 
elenicni.iry p.irticfei, of tubfOnire anti light, and ch 
; (c) in common origin and genetic liflia (th* 
living plienomena liy bioclicmica) processes, and the 
liiimati aoeieiy); and (d) in general la«-s (ihe r^i 
lion and transformation of energy in nature, the law 
mining role of material production in society), **‘7,-^1 
of the world aa matter moving according to eettain 
principle of dialectical materialixm. Tliis teaching al*** 
due to the essence of consciousness. 
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r-f-o an .1 tantn r 4 

i<) irv-<l<A |■>l•rvfw^tTyvr r<vn;>-Vt 2/1 <)^-‘7 

K/fW-rlim n miKiMt/tl in ^ 

«'l U«!k« III (hxifv iWf iavrnai ^ 

Ualn Tl^ fiwlunrtj} €W‘*TTL»»»Tn tJ * ** 

* !•■*». « cunlurKw rili^ Int *< S »r«i!t *** ^ t^it^ 
|uuin( t}iir«ij(*, It, |{« rrfotlion cJ * I'C** 
tfi«n nn^rnviri<nt»rnt in(oafwx!irr,r|r.ff'*”*^.‘°. 

4lr trimr ij ifjf ufli|iSn( ituni/fiUMM 0 / nw^** 

U’iili ih« ttnnpnee tit lift, l>o*rrtTr, rr&<**® 


BASIC STACfSl 


iTMf CVOtUTIWOf 


fouMSor^i^ 



feihim: it became selective. For organisms, reflection is connected 
information received, i.e, with the reneciioii of various ac- 
^ris or effects on it. Tliis is crucial for reguLiting ilie rel.nions lie- 
, and the environment An elementary fonn of 

‘ ogical reflection peculiar to ail hvtng inaiter is irnt.ibiliiy as the 
organism’s more or less dchnite reaction to vxiern.ii inlluviices 
0 sliort duration. Such, lor cvampic, arc trojiuni and n.aslia 
8row towards the light, flowers dose in darkness or cold, 

Irri^aity and also sensibility inherent in animals are purely 
^ opoal processes; the further development of the animal 
brings about a new forni of biological reflection — 
psychic reflection. The emergence of the psyche is linked with the 
^Ppeirance of insects some 250 milbon yean ago, The psyche of 
became ever more complex with their further develop- 

apparatus and vehicle of all forms of psychic 
eetion is the nervous system, which attains its highest stage 
evelopment in animals who have an tnincaiely organised 
** of large cerebral hemispheres Science has made great 
Vances in its studies of the psyche. A very great contribution to 
we study of the Uws governing the Itigher nervous aetivity of 
and man was made by the Russian scientiits 1. M. Se- 
wenov (1829-1905) and I. P. Pavlov (1819-1938) 

, *e™iwv was the fint to iniUaie objective investigation into 
jk! and psychical apparatus. Earlier it had been believed 

t the bram work was not governed by the laws of the materi- 
ootl that thought and 'spint' could not be studied by 
® jeetive methods. Mental activity was viewed as a manifesta- 
of the soul inserted into living creatures by God. Religion 
idealist philosophy were intent on propagating such views 
clienov’i merit lay in explaining the higher animals’ most com- 
PCX ^haviour through material factws. He proved that the 
prychic activity and behaviour of both animals and men is made 
reacting to stimuli received from tlie environment, 
avlov further developed tlie Kientific doctrine of higher ner- 
vous activity. He revealed the specifics of reflexes exclusive to 
lan whose consciousness, unnke the psyche of animals, is 
ormed in social life and collective labour He also discov- 
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rrnl hiiu- 
iiiiintn li{4iri 

l.llrf oti ||,r 

iiMKi ii{>-<<MUlr 

«>Uirj KH-iirn. 
UiMiritH- on (lir 


Ijwt untl<‘tl)>njt ll-*" Vtn'7 

• uirntr tit in4fl'< 

r l«i. *«l 

tn il«.|jing i/-r ••'<k ‘ 

It in ^giis 

Mi<trii> *rirnlir>c iJjU 

„ anJ ia ' 


rxKttct ul <uA4C>ou<n 


(inriion (rcMii il« anuiui ptytlu*. 


2. Animat Pifcbe 

Ilie rcUuomliip bciMcrn aiunuli ind itte 
Uieir behavioural acu arc Uajcd on rtflexe*. ..fost^ 

rnporuci, carried (hruugh ilte cenuaJ nerv'ou j, u*** 

llie redcxea can be condiuoned or uneonditiooc^-J^j^jUji f 
inborn— «xne extmplm are: ih« acsuat imlinfb “*-_oD** 
preserve one's progeny, tlie insiinci lor gtograpb** 
wigraimg birds, etc. Ut us uke building *i4 

example, bees build recu'linear hexabedral cell* WJt ^ (fc-tf 
peat maUienutical precision. The acute anglea et 
debuses that form it>e base of each hwahedron aff ^ 
70*32 . This size has been worked out over 
by the bees urge to make the greatest possible use “ 
tng material. If ihe angle was any other size more i''®* " 
required to build a ceU of the same volume. 

Unlike unconditioned leflc.’tcs, which are, we repeat, 
to the influence of the enviroiunenq inherited by the 
conditioned reflexes are responses acquired by the » 

mg Its hfe. Unconditioned leflcwa do not have the capa 
let the animal to adapt, quiddy and precisely, to 
nal conditions, while conditioned reflexes do. They ol 

on the basis of uncondiiitmed reflexes, through the 

syslpm. If for e«mple. wo fn.! , dog orver.l 

l.mp o„ Wore ..rh food,.* .ordon, ‘ ooodi,iono<f ro«« f' , 

pear m ihe dog after several mssions As soon as the 



•he dog has made a (cniporal conncclion l)ct«ecn the light of 

•he lamp and food. 

^ Conditioned reflexes play an important role in tlie lives of 
^ animals because they cause (he organism to react to tlicni jirior 
° * ®'hon of unconditioned stimuli themselves (food, danger, 

, ‘^1 A conditioned sumulus (light, smdl. sound, etc ) signals as 

were, the presence of phenomena that are important for die 
••“•'a . A system of conditioned reflexes fullilling the function of 
r “ therefore termed the “first signal system’ It is common 

to both animals and man. 

with higher animals the conditioned refiex system is combined 
1 ^ ®hility to analyse complexes of images that reflect not 

/ objects and phenomena but also the crxnparatively complex 
them This is what forms the psychic reflection 
'ihoiTh'’ "*** developed form, i c . concrete or sensory 

8 t It is seen especially clearly in the behaviour of anihro- 
The following experiment was carried out on an an- 
ent°^'^ fshly high up m a cage was hung some fruit To 
. * h** Itttd to be exiingutsited Fw tins purpose a barrel 

lem placed nearby After a senes of unsuccessful at- 

starW abandoned haphazard action and 

j, , ^have consistently it scooped some water from the 
j '^‘•h ^ tnug and extinguished the fire; then it entered the 
to r ’ ***'■*' '^'•h It managed 

w«'k suspended fruit. An associauon of represenutions 
t us included in its conditioned reflex system The ape was 
cific ■* ‘he properties of various objects in a spe- 

situation on the basis tk the reflexes developed in it 
n another experiment the same ape was placed on a raft which 
rai? of water and a mug There was a second 

insid ^ "'h*'-!' there stood a cage with bananas suspended 

'It' previous expenment the fire had to be extin- 
t'!.u j 'Vhat ‘fid ‘he animal do> It 

to Pr.*. * u along tlie pLink spanning the two, failing 

and I ’* water from the barrel 

the fi In the cage again, pouring the water over 

rfv^UJ'' *• P''’fo™e‘f this operation several tunes It fell hot and 
to it, 'i!*' ^ •*“ P°"d But It again turned 

the barrel to pour more svater over the fire. Titus it seemed 
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to the ape that only tlw water in the bantl wouJ / 

fire Wc can see, then, that its notions 

things arc scattered, and tailored to a given utiu 

‘llunling’ is elementary and concrete-sensuoiw. -asdo®** 

All that we have said prompts the conclusion twt 

is not a ‘divine gift’ or something supwoatuial, as * ^ 
gion and idealism would have us believe, and 
miraculous about its origin. It is a logical product 
ing matter and its inunediate pre-conditions lie in V 

of a relatively high level of psychic refleccon W 
while pinpointing the genetic connection between 
sciousness and animal psyche we roust at the *a®® ^ 

that the emergence of man and human society ^ qu: 
leap forward in the development of nature and a p 
itativo change in the form of reflection. 


5. Man: Coaceptual *nual(ing 

^^an emerged from the animal svorld thanks » 1*^ ^ ic 
passively adapt themselves to the environment, wl\ 
lively influence it with the aid of specially made ^ 

society took many hundreds of thousands of ye»” •" 
important landmark in the transition from anthrt)p«<l g 
was the transfer to an upright suture, which ,,^r»c 

fTO fheir forelimbs and gradually to improve them f . duf 
tivity. Initially, ihU activity was instinctive and loii’ 

acfer. Even apes, as we know, can sometimes use ^ 1^,* 
A Jic f„,„„ ^ "’“•""I f 

■Z «« 1.0 oooid m.lo of b'"' ,, 

quiclLl, and couJd prom, vnrmra iialural .ubrWnrrt 
tenals. . 

«>phi.ticat;on of man’s action 

g trumenis of Ijtmur and in their use led to J 

(ion< ■„ I I perform various comple* 

■''VrWnmt rf Uro k.„d 





development of the brain, and perfect the functioning of the 
cerebral hemispheres, the brain bcit^ the organ that analy- 
ses agnals coming from the organs erf motion, abm-e all from 
the hands. The inflow of the most varied stimuli to the brain 


ffew immensely as man started processing various natural sub- 
stances and objects. His sense organs, which were also developing 
in the course of fus labour activity became qualitatively distinct 
from those of animals, The eagle, for instance, can see much 
fi^er than man, hut the human eye perceives much more in 
^gs than does the eye of an eagle 

j.T™” outset labour was social to character The hard con- 
ditions of primitive men’s enistence forced them to act together, 
collectively rather than individually Joint labour called for the 
coordinated action of many people Social relations took shape 
^ong people on the basis of their j«nt labour All this gave rise 
*0 the primitive man’s requirement and need to communicate 
'«|h other people and form a cneans of intercourse Language, 
coherent speech was gradually evolving in collective labour and 
life in priinitive society as a means whereby man could express 
stale, his desires, thoughts and feelings 
The formation of language signified the emergence of a form 
®f reflection that differed in quality from iliat of die animal 
^he, vii., social reflection, conceptual thinking Animals, as has 
said, have an intrinsic system of conditioned reflexes-^he 
aignalling system. In roan this system is super-imposed by the 
**cond signalling system — speecli The words (vanous names or 
labels of objects and their properties) perform a signalling func- 
in man. They substitute, as It were, specific sensual stimuli 


m (heir turn act as rignals erf unconditioned stimuli Speech 
“ therefore a kind of signal of signab or, as it is called, a second 
*>gnalling system. It is a product of man’s adaptation to the so- 
^al environment. An essential feature of a word as a real stimu- 
vs ij tHat It always represents a generalisation. We say ‘a house’, 
or example, and abstract froni this concrete, sensorily perceived 
ealurcs of individual buildings (a hut or a palace, a wooden or 
tick house, etc.). Only itten have an ability for abstract thought 
Animals do not have this atrfiity, as was shown in the example 
"till the ape. Thinking in absltactions, or concepts, enables man 
•o delve deep into the essence of phenomena and to reveal law- 
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asserting himself as a personality. A child do« no 
self. It docs not identify itself as a particular ‘Ego ^ 
consider itself distinct from the outside world. R ^ 

results from varied activity and communication w , ^ 
pic. It is expressed in man’s self-control, self-p^*' . 
criticism The highest expression of 

dividual's consciousness of himself as a member «>* * ^ 

understanding of his role in society and the conseqo ^ 
nation of his actiorts to the social aims of 
deepest expression of man’s self-consciousness is his e |j nd ' 
as expressed in active participation in the 

the life of society. TTierefore, the afore-mentioned jjpj 

'Know thyself’ requires a new Interpretation 
ity for self-consciousness can also lead to social ^ V' 

as happens, for instance, when he directs him* jftnjo*'** 
contemplation’ and ‘self-concentration’ in a *" 

towards a disregard for real life and escape ‘V-tnoiH 
'self-education', as allegedly the principal way* W ® 
happiness Jawaharbi Nehru jusdy pointed out uP 

come such principles of religious consciousness. ■'* ^.|j, it 

rid of that narrowing religious oullcoi, that ®^®***° 
supernatural and rnetaphysical specubtiens, that 
mind's ^scipline in religious ceremonial and mysnf* ^ ^ 
ism, which come to the way of our understanding [jft 

the world. We have to come to grips with the 
this world, this nature which surrounds us in its inB"^ (Cf 
Man's capacity for self-consciousness must thert''^ 
sidered disUnct from his other qualities as a social b*'”* 


5. Consciousness and Language 

■^e social nature of conscioiisness is aho expre»«« ^ s 
with language ThU unity results from Uie fact tJia' s' 

the immediate ,„li,y kamttn consciousness 
^ “nsc'oiMiicM It ta consciousness in a 
exuung for oilier pro|tle and by virtue of this * d 
^ l-anguage h a material n.ani/rs^'"™ 


‘ Nehru, T*« 
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a function of the brain vluch reflceu the outside world. It also 
presupposes interaction between people and the extstence of so- 
ciety. Man's social activity plays a determining role in the devel- 
opment of his consciousness, while the cliaracier and form of 
this activity stems from man’s sodal being, Social being com- 
prises the economic relations which form in the production of 
material wealth. Where there are exphuters and exploited social 
being differs. 

Social being determines social consciousness. Since the social 
being of different classes differs, their members reflect social re- 
ality in different ways The bouigeoo conscicusness, for instance, 
perceives capitalist relations, based on the exploitation of man by 
man, as natural and the only possible relations for society. The 
exploited classes conceive of social being in quite a dilferent way. 
To the proletarian consciousness, the capitalist order is synon- 
ymous with the suppression and destruction of the personality and 
appears as something that has outlived itself in history and has 
to be replaced In a revolutionary way. The capitalist reality Is 
uniquely reflected \n peasants' consaoustseH. The peasants as a 
class occupy a contradictory posiuon in social relations. On the 
one hand, they are connected with private, albeit small, proper* 
ty, while on the other, the peasants^-prusarily the poorer onet~ 
tear the brunt of capitalist exploitation. The peasant's contra- 
dictory position affects his social consciousness which is often in- 
consistent and irresolute and vacillates between proletarian and 
bourgeois standpoints, betvreen revolutionary spirit and passivity. 

To sum up, sochd consciousness is the totality of views, ideas 
and social feelings of a particular class that reflect its sodal be- 
ing, The consdousness of the society in which man lives influen- 
ces his spiritual world. At the saroe time there are important 
distinctions between individual and sodal consdousness. Individ- 
ual, lilie social consciousness, is sodally conditioned, but it re- 
flects individual as well as social being. The consciousness of a 
particular individual and (hat cd (he dass to which he belongs 
may therefore be at odds with each other. For instance, conumi- 
nalist and caste views that are alien to a proletarian conscious- 
ness persist for a ccmparatively long time among some workers 
with peasant background. Furthettnote, not every worker has a 
feeling of class solidarity. On the other hand, some members of 
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u-colihy soda] strata (llic inteliigratsia and middle class) may 
adopt the pcisition o( the woiking class and help mould its ideol- 

ogy- 

There are other diXiercnces between individual and social con* 
sciousness as welL Thus individual consciousness, as a mental 
process, appears, develops and dies together with a person. It is 
therefore limited in time and scale. Sodal consciousness, on tlie 
other hand, is embodied in culture (language, worlts of art, etc.) 
and in traditions, and is inherited by each new generation from 
the preceding one, its content being coirespondingly enriched by 
each new generation. 

A further difference is that, u we have already mentioned 
above, individual consdousness b correlated not only with indi- 
vidual and social being, but also with objectively exuting social 
consciousness (the dominant forms of pobtieal ideology, religion, 
morals, etc.), while social consciousne« b only correlated with 
the material side of Ufe in society as it reflects it. 

Finally, social consciousness can be fairly distinctly differentiat- 
ed into lueh forms as morality, religion, political consciousnesi, 
art, philosophy, etc., while individual consciousness laclu such 
differentiation. 

8. Social Psychology and Ideology 
According to the functions it fulfils, social consciousness can 
be divided into science, social psychology and ideology. Science, 
which fulfils the cognitive function, b a system of theoretically 
grounded doctrines on natural and social phenomena and their 
laws (the natural and sodal sciences). These are doctrines that 
adequately reflect reality. Social psychology b a varied and dy- 
naiuc totality of Petrie’s leelings. thoughts, moods and opinions 
that arise spontaneously as a refleciicHi of their social being. So- 
da! psychology also includes the relatively stable phenomena of 
mass consciousness, such as national customs, traditions and na- 
tional chaiactei. Sodal psychology may on the whole be repre- 
sented as the peef le’i emotional and empirical experience of so- 
cial events and of their attitude towards them. A corresponding 
state of social mentality (the mood of the people, public opinion, 
social feelings, etc.) b indbpensable for any social action. Differ- 



f ni cb-Mfj and social ^oup« have their owm social aw 
ical feattirw. Tlie cmefigcncc of the capiuJiit relati 
diiciion and the fuitlter development of capitalism tn 
featutra of Iwurgeob p»)«iio!oBy as fovfitmsneM, sell 
terprise and ihrifl, greediness, merciieu cruelty, fUtlo 
sity, individualism, hypocrisy, etc. The class psycho 
proletariat, on (he other hand, is unique far tuch qua 
idariiy, iniemationalism, comradely spirit, respect 
dignity, collectivism, o^aniiation and discipline, class 
the exploiters, heroism and seif-sacrifiee, etc. An imp 
tion is held in social psychology by the feelings of nati 
ty and patriotism (ha( form in the history of every pe< 
Unlike social ptych^ogy, ideology is the sphere of 
consdeusoess. Idedogy serves to express social ecr 
sharply aceentuatiag its class essence. Ideology doe 
spontaneously but derives fmn a theoretical unden 
the social being of a patdcular class undertakes by its : 
resentative*— ideologist. Ideologists, as we have no 
may also be memben of other classes who realise that 
ing system is doomed historically and coroe over to i 
of the advanced social ft^ces. Ideology funciioas su a 
philosophical, political, religious and other views, its 
iog elements being ideas thai express the basic iah 
class, its basic spiritual values, general outlook on the ' 
its progrartune of social action (class aims, ideals am 
For instance, in recent years some Eaiters countries 
active in advancing Islamic slogans, "nte Communists i 
reUgious convictions of people professing Islam or 
religion The mmn thing, however, is what aims are f 
The forces procbiniii^ various slogans. Religious slo 
inspire liberatory itruggle, but lustory bears evidt 
reactionary Imres, toi^ use religious aliens, in 
Islamic ones, to their advantage. Hence, In assessinf 
ideas one should proceed from the actual content of i 
cular mewement. Dependtag on the social force whose < 
hess the ideology expresses it may be proletarian (sociali 
geois, imperialist, petty-bourgeois, peasant, feudal and 
'A special point Aould be made about the reUtioo 
ideology'and tdertee. References arc oftert made to thei 



incMSpatibllity, that o( class interest and non-clau truth, but in 
this case the differences in the content of socialist and bourgeou 
ideologies are being deliberately concealed. If we take the ideol- 
ogy of the working class, whose interests correspond to the ob- 
jecUve regularities and trends of social progress, it is deeply 
scientific. The working-class ideology is the Marxist-Leninist 
teaching, the truth of which has been fully corroborated by the 
course of modem history. 

The sodo-psychological and kteological components of social 
consciousness influence the individual's subjective world, Indi- 
vidual consciousness therefore appears as a multidimensional 
phenomenon comprising — alonf^ide the qualities of thinking, 
wiU, emotions, etc. common to all people— elements of social 
consciousness in the form of class convictions, social ideals, mor- 
al norms, religious beiie/s, world outlook ideas, etc Mao’s con- 
sciouiness, unlike the animal’s psyche, cannot therefore be correct- 
ly undentood by looking only at its universal human structure. 
It is also essential to define the peculiarities of the con- 
idousness of man as a member of a certain society and class. 
For instance, the consciousness of (he bourgeoisie and the prole- 
tariat differs in their interests, world outlook, ideological convic- 
tions, values and political views rather than in their knowledge, 
logic of thinking, or perceptions. 


9. The Unconscious ElemcBt in Man’s Psyche 

The above clarification of the differences between individual 
and social consciousness makes it possible to delimit the con- 
cepts 'consciousness' and 'psyche'. Not all the human psyche is 
conscious. It also includes pbenoraena that do not pass through 
man's intellect and will, {«., of which be Is not aware. The sub- 
conscious, or unconscious sphere of man's psyche is comprised of 
his feelings and aspirations, of psychtiogical motives, automatic 
habits and skills, and Intuidoa, dreams and impnlnve acts. None of 
these are controlled by thought at any given moment. 'These rnen- 
tal phenomena are important in man's life for they free his con- 
sdousness of constant ttr^ when there u no ne^ for it How- 
ever, their significance in man's spiritual life should not be 
overestimated, at is done, for instance, by irratsonalists and Fteu- 
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dians Tlie former beliltJe or deaf the roJe of the inteVeet in 
cognising the world, treating cognitUM as a mystic illumination 
or unconscious intuition As far back as the second century B. C. 
Patanjali, the founder of the Yoga philosophy, viewed the un- 
conscious as the highest level of knowledge. He defined the basic 
purpose of his philosophy as 'iuniting the activity of the mind. 
Tlie Yogi’s highest, sublime and direct state, according to Patau- 
jail, was that of containment when the mind did not concentrate 
on an object but was immersed in its own nature and became 
unconscious. The irraticoialat stand is adopted ly many philos- 
ophers today, in particular by existentialists, NietBcheans, etc. 

The Freudian theory and method of psycho-analysis is a very 
popular bourgeois doctrine on the unconscious today. The Aust- 
rian psychiatrist Sigmund Freud (1856-1939) is known for hi^ 
work on unconscious psythic phenomena He proposed a 
effective method of treadog mental illness by hoping the patient 
bring out and comprehend experiences that be teas not original- 
ly aware of. At the same time he unjustifiably interpreted the un- 
consaous as the deterraining factor in all man's vital aetivicy 
He considered the primary determinant of man's actions and 
behaviour to be their inborn iiudocts and appedtes (above all 
sexual), rather than their thought, intellect and social feeifngt- 
He also believed that insdiKt determines not only the indMd- 
ual's character and behaviour, but also such social phencmena 
as culture, art, science, etc. The Freudian doctrine is on lh« 
whole erroneous, its view of tbe bunian mind suffers from a one- 
sided biological approach. Freud disregarded die determining 
influence exerted on the individual by social facton, and pre- 
sented the unconscious as the independent basis of the mind 
Unconscious phenomena, how<ever, function as components of a 
single human mind born of man's necessary existence in a social 
environment. This mind is therefote basically tantarnount to the 
indi^ual's realisation of his reUdon to society and to biiruelf 
(self-coosciousness). ifan is first and foremost a conscious being 
It is intellect and will rather than concealed animal instu^ 
that regulate his acts in society. In line with his world outlook 
ami the views he has formed about spiritual values, rnoral Hand- 
ards, tbe meaning of life and political ideals. Tliese views take 
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shape during man's life in sodety and are determined by specific 
social conditions. 

The Freudian interpretation that the mind is basically uncon- 
scious rules out a correct assessment o! the role of ideas in so«e- 
ty. It is just as untenable as the vu^r materialist view of con- 
sciousness. 


IQ. The CieatlTC Force q{ Cooscionsness 
Gonsdousncss acta as the reflection of the objective world. This 
fact is the starting point of tfv materialist concept of conscious- 
ness as opposed to idealnm. The latter mystifies ideal phenome- 
na considering them as supematural entities independent of the 
human brain. In actual fact, however, there is no such thing as 
absolute independence of consdousneu. For instance, changes in 
social being considerably affea man’s views and psychology The 
social being of the Indian countryside, for example, has under- 
gone cectain changes brought about by the recent introduction of 
nevr farm technology and high-yield varieties of wheat and rice 
The 'green revolution' has bad a substantial economic effect in 
boosting crop yields. At the same time it has exacerbated the 
uneven development of separate regions and has intensified so- 
cial diEferentiauon in the countryside. The new technology and 
modernisation of fanning have required the restructuring of the 
existing irrigation system; small-scale imgation nerworks are 
growing rapidly and fertilisers and machinery ate being used 
more widely. Today some 200,000 tractors work India's fields. 
Yet the new technology can only be used by landlords and rich 
farmers, The 'green revolution' is therefore causing further im- 
poverishment and IS ruining the peasants, depriving them of 
their land, and increasing agrariao overpopulation; u aggravates 
the problem of employment, while increasing the demand for 
hired labour. Moreover, the Indian countryside is seeing the accel- 
erated dcixlopinenl of commodity-money relations. All this has 
found rcllection in people’s consdousness. Tlie ‘green revolu- 
tion' has clianged the social consciousness of dl strata of ilie ru- 
ral population. Tlie destruction trf the traditional farming sys- 
tem, formed over the remuries, and the need for new technolo- 
gy raise the vital problem of the development prospects of agri- 
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culture and the destinies of the peasantry. The ongoing 
change is beginning to convince the rural proletariat and pe^ 
antry that the bourgeois idea of the ’effectiveness’ of capiw 
develc^ment is false. And the rrifal strata are starting to reah* 
that their basic interests are incocnpatible with a capitalist pet 
spective. 

Consciousness is thus the reflection of social being and 
ondary to and derivative frtan iL At the same rime, it wou ^ 
incorrect to draw a sharp distinction between the j, 

reflection and the creative activity of the consciousness whi 
absolutised by the idealists. Activity or acriveness is the prop«^ 
of all living creatures to selectively reflect the surrounding 
while correlating their behaviour to the character of ester^ * ^ 
fluences. In man, the active nature of reflection assumes fuf 
mentally new forms. Tlie final aim and function of 
sdousoess is not just to acquire information about the wor 
as to adapt itself to It, but to iransfotm it on the basis of 

How does the activity of the human consciousness^ 

Itself? At the level of sense perception it can be seen in the 
rive leleciiveness and purposefulness of the senses, in the „ 
nets of reflection conditioned by the individual's interests, » 
ities and life experience. In the thinking process tlie 
power of consciousness consists in abstracting those prop^te* 
rejects that are unimportant to the subject, in manipulating co 
ceptj and acquiring knowledge through inference, in adwnc 
new ideas, hypotheses, plans, purposes, predictions, etc.; m 
strucUng theoretical models, scientific ctwicepls, and in tlie 
for new methods of cognition. The concept of active consci 
ness also includes acts of creative imagination and fantasy. * 
also an ability to reflect reality fantastically in the fonn of i “ 
lions and religious images. 

The creative activity of the coRsciousnesi is coniiderarjly am 
plified nowadays liy the fact tJut we ran model several func|'j’ 
of human llioughl (logical operations, memory, the 

lion of im.iges, etc.) using cylierneiic devices— computers. I' 

latter fuse createsl tlie coruhiioiu for a further devriopmeni 
man's creative abilities, for ilicy are increasingly freeing h 
from tlie need to engage itt purely rsruune, mechanical men 
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oj-raiioni. lufh u frtricvin* aiu} anilninf Inlonrtitica 
ble CO tof'ico-tnjclu-rrutira] prnrmfnir. Tiir vrtj erratko « 
'ihinkln;; cnichinri' ilinwt txvw grejt crMti« po»«’ 
man intrllrct U Ac cfte wroe rifor it I* anotfirr tcieeil'x t-’f 
mcnt in favour of ch« inalorialut doctrine on the 
liitcorical) character of consciouinMi, ruice it male* it p<^* 
Co tranifer »ocne of itj function* to man*r7ude rnachino- Lwf 
a computer Co imiiate man’* menta! act* doe* not meaa, 1^ 
ever, chat one can identify hit contciouineti with a tccnpu'et- 
computer u an initrutneni of man’* thought ratfier than 
dependent rubjeci of koowledge. P/operiy *pealing. only 
ical (electronic) procei*et tale place in a computer and it h 
all ideal element*, lucli a* aims, lelf-cofuciousnet*, will. 
etc. Computen work on a »et programme and bring about 
pie I creative aims, thu* helping to demonstrate the creative actn 
ity of hum.m eonaciouine**. 

Tluj activity can be teen especially clearly in the meatal ^ 
trol man has o\‘er hts practical activity. Conaaotane**, ar^f 
from the material interaction becweei* people and the surrouoo®? 
natural and social world, at the same time deiermiot* the 
and methods of rrun’s practical activity. This concere* both ^ 
dividual and, especially, social consciousness. Social beinff-*^ 
consciousness as its reflection— practical social actior>-^“ 
the most general scheme fc» the interrelation between reality 
the social subject (the individual, soda! group, class, etc.). ** 
at the level of consciousoes* that the functioning social reUnow 
are leflected, the information obtained is correlated with the re- 
quirements and interests of a given social group, and the g*“ 
of man’s activity are fonnulated. Coal-positing enables oaf 
establish specific relations between knowledge and reality. ^ 
this stage, man's consciousness performs mental operations ww 
arc in the form of evaluative and normative Judgements, enu^ 
ism, theoretical constructs, views on the world, reasoning, 
Pecpie’s awareness of their interests m the course of this comply 
mental process of goal-positing is also a transition from though' 
to practical act 

The goal acts as an impetus, a direct motise for a conscioo* 
social act For the action of the masses, the goal is a spea'al Imo 
of idea, i e., a thought perfemuDg an important synthesising 
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function in the individual’s Sfwtual life. Idea stands out from 
other forms of knowledge and concepts because it expresses class 
interests and aims in concentrated fona. Within idea is contained 
a striving for practical realisation, for its materialisation and 
seif»ass«tion. Idea incorporates Vaiowledgc of the ways and 
means to objectify itself and is the plan of action for the subject. 

11. The Struggle of Ideas 

All this explains why an antagonistic class society witnesses 
an acute struggle of ideas. Ideological struggle is, in the final 
analysis, the struggle of classes whose interests these ideas ex- 
press. Any social action presupposes the existence of an idea not 
only as its theoretical justification, but also as an indispensable 
condition for its accomplishment. ‘Material force must be over- 
thrown by material force,’ wrote Karl Marx, ‘but theory also 
becomes a material force as soon as U has gripped the masses.’* 
An idea becomes a direct motive force of practical action only 
when it is converted into an element of mass consciousness, i e., 
when it is correlated to social psychology (ie., people's (nteresti 
and requirements, their aspirations and sentiments, etc,]. When 
they take possession of the masses, ideas become a material force 
as they render organisation and purpose to their practical 
action, and direct people’s will to the solution of mature social 
tasks. 

It is thus dear from Che above why it is so important to edu- 
cate the revolutionary consciousness of the working masses and 
to fight against all reactionary ideas. In capitalist countries, a 
considerable portion of the working class u still influenced by 
bouigcois ideology and has a teforroBt rather than revolution- 
ary mentality. This is explained among other things by the in- 
tensive manipulation of the mass consciousness by bourgeois prop- 
agandist media. Another adverse factor is the propaganda, of 
the pseudo-revolutionary views of the neo-anarchist and ultra- 
left, extremist elemeirts. Ideological struggle becomes even more 
important because it is being waged in the prevailing conditions 
of peaceful coexistence between the two opposing social systems. 

' K. Man, 'Coritnhution s« site Cntii)ue o[ Kegefs t%>l«ophr of 
1-aw. IniroductioA*. In: Kati M*n and Frederick Engeb, CelUcIti IVorks, 
VoL 5, Mneow, 1915, p. 182. 
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Tlie advocatn of cap!(aluin allege that the ideological conmifr 
ment of the CommuniiCs haa now become an aaachromOT 
only prevcnti the solution of acute problems. They call for 
de-ideologisation’ of modern focial consciousness and for 
tablishment of peace in the field of ideology (though some if 
mand a more injflexible ideological line). 

The Communists assert, however, that peaceful coexistcBi* 
by no means rules out class stniggle either inside capItaErt 
ciety or between capitalism and socialism. Neither neutiaKsa 
nor Mmpromisc is admissible in the ideological field, since c^' 
munist and bourgeois ideas are antagonistic to each other- 
. . The only choice is— cither bourgeois or socialist ideolo^- 
wrote Lenin in the early 1900s. There is no sniddle course {lo’ 
mankind has not created a “third"' ideology, and, moreover, in > 
society tom by class antagonisms there can never be a non-^ 
or an above-class ideology). Hence, to belittle the soaahs 
ideology in any way. lo turn aside from it in the slighteit itp“ 
means to strengthen boutgews ideology.’* Such a clear-cut 1^ 
mulation of this <]u«st(on stems of necessity from the seien'"® 
conception of the role of ideas in society in general aod io 
cial transformations in particular. 

The reactionary classes fear the prospect of losing their d<w‘’ 
ination. They try to hamper the objective, law-governed pr**" 
ess of national liberation and social emancipation, laiirig re 
course to various ideological falsifications Invented by imPf 
rialist propaganda. ‘Imperialism cannot expect to succeed u " 
openly speaks of its true aims It b compelled to create a sys- 
tem of ideological myths to dugube its true intentions and )ul' 
the vigilance of the peoples.’’ 

The very course of world hbtory refutes the apologetic con- 
structions of capitalist ideologbts. Yet the myths will not di^ 
pate of themselves. A stubborn and consistent struggle u require 
to eradicate them. The ousting of reactionary idea* i* **' 
sential for the consciousness of the working classes to becocne 
an active creative force in she transformation of reality- 

• V. I Lenin, 'Whal Ii lo Be Done*. CMtfliti IKerIr, Vol 9, Mo"’™'- 
1975. p. S8f. 

’ iUtliHf «•/ CenmiMur end IVoriffl' Pa’IW, 

/iWS, Prapie, 1569, p 163. 



Chapter V 
DIALECTICS: 

THE UNIVERSAL CONNECTION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


There is more to icientiSc philosophy than just the materialis- 
tic solution to the fundantental question of philosophy. \Vbat 
we have said about the unity of the world and about conscious- 
ness as a product of the historical self-development of matter 
malees it clear how important b the dialecticid conception of 
reality. DUlectica holds a special place in the identific world 
view. 

1. The 'Life Blood’ of Marxism 
As Lenin put It, dialectict is *what u decisive in Marxism',* 
tlw ‘life blood* of Marxism,* sitsce it 'has fused the theory and 
practice of the class struggle into one inseparable whole’.' In 
out day and age what hfarx had to say about dialectics is ev 
pedally relevant; 'In its lational form it b a scandal and abom- 
ination to bouTgeoisdom and its doctrinaire ptotessors, because 
it includes in its comprehension an affirraative recognition 
of the casting slate of things, at the same dme also, the recog- 
nition of the negation of tlial state, of its inevitable breaking 
up; because it regards every (ustorkally developed social form 


» V. 1. Ixnln. 'Our Rew*ilion’, CoOteiti Jferkj, Vol. S3, Mokow, 
p. 476. 

' V. 1. Lenm, *Ctnstn Feaswm th« llatencsl DMJoproent ef 
Xfaniim', CclUeltJ Iferij, V*J 17, Mn*rew, 1963, p 39 

• V. 1. I>rnin, 'Prefare W tlw Rmtian Ttwisladon of Kart Man's 
Ulteis to Dr. Kugelinann', CdSnUj Wort*. Vol. 12, Mokow, 1972. pp. 
107-103. 
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as in fluid movement, and therefore tales into account i« 
sient nature not less than its momentary existence; . 

lets nothing impose upon it, and is in its essence critical 
revolutionary.’! It is no chance, therefore, that the ih^ 
of dialectics has now become an object of acute Weolc?"^ 
struggle. Bourgeois scholars indulge in various falsificati^ ^ 
materialist dialectics, more often than not denying any £*1'^“', 
significance of it and brushing it aside as an ‘empty 
In other cases they limit dialectics solely to the sphere « ^ 
jective thinking, rejecting the acdon of the law ^ 
in nature. Moreover, they dbtort, as a rule, the basic p«tu a 
of materialise dialectic^ its laws and categories, opposing^ ^ 
negative’, ‘phenomenological’, ‘tragic’ and other intfrprrt^t”^j 
of dialectics to its Marxist conception. The untcoabihty *" 
absurdity of such views becomes evident when consiilrf 
scientific content of dialectics. . 

kVhat is dialectics? To answer this question tve must fif** 
all distinguish the objective dialectics of nature 
from the doctrine or theory of dialectics. Engels wrote! 
lies, so-called objtetivt dialectics, prevails throughout 
and totalled subjective dialectics, di.alecticaJ though*. « 
the reflection of the motion througli opposites which *** 
Itself everywhere in nature, and which by the continual eo""*’ 
of the opposites and their final passage into one another, ct i" 
higher forms, determines the LTe of nature.’* TIuU 
dialectics Is understood as the unity of Infinitely vsr>« 
matter in its self-motion, while subjective dialectics belong 
the sphere of reflection ami thought. Tliought n»y be 
neously duleclical: the muUbilKy ot things, the 
ness of the phenomena of reality, etc. is also fited hy ^1”'% 
fonsciousness in the everyday life ed the people. Thit b eepfeuei!’ 
foe example, in folk sayings and ofnervationi. 'Tliui wi*e 
lar iayir>gs express the unity of oppositex. eg, 'Death hetilj^ 
upon mir birth and otjr cradle itamh In the grare'. ‘‘f h"', 
there is fu-kr>en. in (■n-ress. failure, smi in youlli. •et'il't'- 
kN1--n. however. il.e ifulerlM-s of teing |i coneeived of 
trally. we m mt deal with |J.iJ,.«,j.hiral ilorlriiies <J diilrrt.r* 

‘ Kart kttfs. Ctfiltl. I, fi ft. 

* rndrr*! ZntwU, p. JM 
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Chapter VI 
CONTRADICTIONS 
AS THE SOURCE 
OF DEVELOPMENT 


Denying the primacy erf mailer, idealists have at aU •'® 
denied its capacity to develop itself. They set the p,. 
source of the movement of all that exists in the a 

ity of the non-material entity, such as the spirit *t>u', 
the omnipotent and all-creative Brahman . j, i 

‘This One is (the inferior) Brahman, this is 
Prajlpati, this is all these gods; and this is these five e . 
viz earth, air, space, water, fire; and this is all th^ 
creatures), together with the small ones, that are tM 
creators of others and referable In pairs— to wit those tW _ 
bom of eggs, of wombs, of moisture, of the earth, vi*. 
cattle, men, elephants, and all the creaturas that 
which move or fly and those which do not move. All the** 
^nsciousness as the giver of dierr reality; all these are ia’P' 
by Consciousness The universe has Consciousness as >“ 
and Consciousness is 5u end Consciousness is Brahma" 
world is led (produced) by knowledge (the Self). 

Knowledge is Bralunan.*‘ The Creek thinker Ans 
(384-322 B.C ) considered matter to be passive and amorpl' 
Md held that ihe origin of activity was the non-material f® 
•Die ultimate source of all movement was in his view ‘ihe 
of all forms’. Cod. ‘ihc morionlcss Prime hfover’. For the 


t Hegel, the source of Nature was his Absolute Wf® 
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m material thinga by the aetloo of » goal-posiiing spiritual en- 
tity. Pre-Mamian ttuterialiita. too, were unable to give a cor- 
lect explanation for the ciutes of qualitative clianges in the 
w-orld, metapUyvieally interprewog matter, aa we have seen, as 
immutable and molionless, and explaining the motion of sepa- 
rate bodies by the action of external force. 

1- The Nncleos of Dialectics 

According to dialectical matenalism, die development of the 
objective world can be explained without recourse to the 
activity of forces external to matter. The source of the de- 
velopment of matter lies in ouitler itself, in its internal contra- 
dictoriness as a unity of plienomena infinitely varied m their 
quality, a unity of change and stability, continuity and discon- 
tinuity. The self-contradictoriness of matter m motion is mani- 
fested in the contradictoriness of all phenomena of nature and 
tocieiy and also in thought. Contradictions are to be found ev- 
erywhere; they are universal in character. This is borne out by 
Ktentific data and by people’s life experience itself, In inor- 
ganic nature contradictions are manifest in the relations be- 
tween particles and antiparticles, between substance and field, 
attraction and repuliion, between positive and negative eleetne 
charges, waves and particles (corpuKles), action and counter- 
action, the association and dissociation of atoms, oxidising and 
restoration processes, absorption and desorption, endogenous 
and exogenous processes, etc The sphere of life has its cwn 
contradictions, such as assimilation and dissimilation, life and 
death, heredity and mutability, the organism and the environ- 
ment, the individual and the S5>ecies, intraspecies and interspe- 
cies contradictions, etc. In society contradictions are expressed 
m the relations betvfeen the Iwces and thejllatioTif’or'pTtlttoew,,., 
tion, the exploiters and the expimted, sodjism and capitalism, 
economics and politics, the forces of wr and peace, of progress 
and reaction, ^wcen the dcvelcroi^^rouilfrier and neocolo- 
nialism, etc. In man as a personality contradictions arise be- 
tween his intellect and feelings, betwetti the social experience he 
has assimilated through learning and his^rsonal life experience, 
between hU appetites and asi^tioas- oib-the one hand and 



the conditions for tlieir realisation on tlic other, between h* 
personal and social consctomncss, etc. 

This universal contradictoriness of all that exists is also IW 
most profound motivating force behind development, and i 
source of all changes in objective reality. The doctrine 
tradictions is therefore the essence of dialectics. ‘In br®’ 
dialectics can be defined as the doctrine of the unity cd opp^^ 
sites,' Lenin said. ‘This embodies the essence of dialectics...- 

How, then, does materialist dialectics treat the problem 
contradiction? First of all, it assumes the objective nature 
contradictions For metaphysiasts there can be no contraait" 
tions in things themselves. According to them contradicts^ 
arise only in man’s thought as a result of the violation o 
laws of logic. Things, they believe, are an identity that w 
out any difference. Vet sudt abstract and absolute identity 
not exist. Of course, any material object has some identity, 
it is marked by inner unity, stability, and relative unehangesW 
ity. The one-thousand*year>old fig*tree mentioned above j 
from this angle be viewed as an Identity, for it has iWW 
one and the same tree for many centuries. Yet dJaleetia h 
differences in identity. For instance, every object lias differ* 
elements in its structure, the object itself is changing, and f * 
are differences between it and other objects. A 
example, has many dissimilar properties at the age of fit’ll 
five hundred and one thousand years, though retaining its ^ 
cific quality as a given spedes of tree. Or take a natural p ^ 
nomenon such as visible light As perceived by the human e)^ 

this is white light, representing a flow of elcctriMuagnetic m 

dialioii. If it passes through a prism it decomposes into a 
trum of various colours. "Thus in this case, too, 
differences in identity, differences that are determined ^^7 
the length of the electromagnetic waves cBmposing the visi 
light. _ , 

Or take another example. The national liberation moven _ ■ 
while retaining its genei^ anlUiinperialist orientation, 
a difference in itself; one group of developing countries rema' 

• V I. Unin, •Conip«tu« of Itrgers Dock TiS# Seitntt of 
IfiuJ fforh. Vol. 58. p. 2n 



in the orbit of the world capitaUst economy, while another talrer 
the path of socialist orientation. 

‘Difference’ is a relatiMi of non-coincidence, die heteroge- 
neity and mutability of the dements of the thing itself, as well 
as of its and other things’ prt^mties. Each real thing is object- 
lively marked by both identity and difference. Metaphysieists 
do not see the inextricable connection between identity and dif- 
ference reasoning according to die ‘cither yes or no’ formula. 
Vet this mode of thinking is far from aiways correct To take 
an example, is the national bourgeoisie of the developing coun- 
tries progresMve or reactionary? We cannot answer this question 
unambiguously. After all, this bourgeoisie is not connected with 
wiperialist circles and is therefore objectivdy interested in ac- 
complishing the main tasks of the anii-impenalist, anti-feudal 
revolution, in developing the national forces of production and 
abolishing the domination of foreign monopolies. It is thus 
progressive in character, retaining an aUlity to take part in the 
revolutionary Rruggle against impemhsin and feudalism At the 
lame time, the national bourgeois, a class existing on die basis 
of private property and exploiucion, b also marked by lome- 
thing common (ie. identiod) to any exploiting class. Its prog- 
ressive nature is therefore relative, since it b unstable in the 
struggle agMTist imperialism and feudalism and n prone to 
compromise with them It tries to impose a capitalist line on 
the developing nations, a line tiul brings new hardships to the 
'vorkers in town and country. Thb demands that the working 
class use a correct tactic of unity and struggle in relation to the 
national bourgeoisie. 

For example, the Communists of India support the generally 
recc^ised progressive aspects of India’s national policy, such 
as the stru^Ic for econonuc independence, the strengthening 
of the public sector, radical socio-economic reforms, secularism, 
an anii-imperialist non-alignment policy, fnendsliip and coope- 
ration with the socialist countries and the assertion tliat the 
building of socialisin is llie goal of society’s dcwlopmenl. At 
the tarne time, the Communist Parly of India opposes aspects 
of the IxHirgeois policy which are reactiorviry and wwk against 
the interests of the people, such as the grosvtng explmiation of 
the woiVing peojsle, the worsening llieir livirig conditions, die 
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intrjjral. ttaWe lOfUl ijntcm wfio»e tlmettU 

aiiotlirr wiili (liff«r«nl drftcrt «/ hanftorT- 

iioful uniiy' vifvri cUm ttmmie *» * 'djtfunetloo , W-* 

CioM of ihe ‘normar rondilioiu ©I functioning of 
III actual fact, Imwcvrr, llw wocling froj>Jc'* 
cxploiuiion II an cJj^ceive law in an anugoniitie 
(■coll llicorcticiaru lake up llic pliiloaopJucal concept np*^ 
iiiiin to juiufy and perpetuate tlic eapitaluc ajxieni. 

It would be wrong ever I© conu’dcr ttiLility ana 
eluding ef]uiLbrium of opposite*, a* absolute. Balance of 
rium is always transitory. Opposite* in a P*^"*®^„utn3l- 
comtantly and absolutely balance each other 
ly negate, ediide with, struggle against and eaclude m 
I n their struggle periods of relative equilibrium j 

those where one domiruics the other. Tims, ^ t— * pr- 
an individually developing ofgasusm is first marleo 
ponderanee of assimilation over dissImiUlion. i 

grows, develops and becomes stronger. HiiJ t» . iff 

reblively long period when assimilation and disu^ mituf*' 
in equilibrium or balance, when the organism reaches 
ly, the peak of iu forces, and begets progeny. Vet « ^ 

by it begins to get older. In that period disintffraoon 
sinulation begin to prevail over assimilation, and fit"‘r 
the organism to die. 

Apart from temporary and transient periods of J 

and balance the unity of opposites also exists in the f 
their interfusion, as obtains, for instance, in the elementary ^ 
tides forming an atom, in the interaction of the j,j. 

negative poles of a magnet, etc In these cases the absolu 
ture of the struggle of i^sposites is expressed in the mutud 
dusion of opposites, in the qualitative conversions of ma 
formations. _ ^ 

The struggle of opposites is absolute in the sense that 
to the evolution of a contradiction and ultimately to i® 
don. Contradictions, like everything else in the world, are ‘ 
ject to evolution. During the univenal interaction of 
some contradiedons arise, others disappear. Development a* 
whole is a process whereby contiadkdons arise, evolve arn^ 
resolved. The latter happens when the struggle between the op" 



STRUCTURE OF THE LAWOFTHEONnYAND STRUGGLE OF OPPOSITES 






pceites attains maximum tension and they can no , 
tmue withm the framewoti of their existing unity Def* ■ 
on the specifics of the phenomenon and the character 
struggle of these c^posites, the forms of resolution may 
the old opposites may disappear and a new contradicuon ^ 
with an entirely new unity and struggle of opposites, or 
the opposites may win. In all cases the resolution of a ^ 
diction is in some respects a process of conversion of the 
into one another, ^ementary particles having 
perties convert into one another. Inanimate matter 
animate in an organism in the process of its ijn 

surrounding nature Life itself turns into its opposite, d« 
latter serving as the beginning of new life; in primitive oi^ 
reproduction and death coincide. Opposites also 
one another in soaal processes. The law of private 
mands, for example, that goods be bought and sold ^ 
to thetr value, that an equivalent exchange of values 
The capitalist and worker appear as owners, one ol the 
of production, the other of his labour power. At first 8"" 
exchange seems to be equivalent: the capitalist appropt'* ^ 
labour of the worker, the worker receives wages, the w ' ^ 
his labour power, from the capitalist. In actual f«t, J 
clus is not an equivalent exchange. The worker only ge« 
of the value of what he has produced, the rest geei , 

pitaliit, as surplus value or ptofii, at no cost to him. 1*'" j 
law of appropnation which calls for an equivalent 
value, under capitalism turns into a law of appropriatiun 
on the infringement of equal exchange, i e., it passes m » ^ 
opposite. Extremes also converge in other cases, eg, “ 
radicalism merges will, rabid reaction, free competition en^ 
ders monopoly when capitalism passes into iu highest sfag«' 
perialum, etc. 


S. Internal 

and Exiemal Contradictions 

Existing contradicliofw are mulliforen, not all of them 

an idenliral role in developnienl. Any contradiction is 

il applied to the material world as a whole. In this sense the 


appears as matter mm-ing by virtue of iu inner contradictions, 
In separate bodies, systems, phmonKna and processes, however, 
one must distinguish between iniemai and external contradic- 
tions. Internal contradictions represent the unity of opposites 
tn the very essence of objects and phenomena By contrast, ex- 
ternal contradictions are those which arise between simulta- 
neously existing and interconnected phenomena, they express 
the relation of oppositeness between different things, each pos- 
sessing its own internal contradictions 

The internal contradictions in a plunomrnon are the deter- 
mining cause, the immediate source of its development. External 
contradictions, on the other hand, influence internal processes 
as their conditions, affecting the character, rate and direction 
ot ongtnng change. The radioaciive decay of chemical elements, 
for example, is determined by internal factors, viz. by the inter- 
action of elementary panktes having opposite properties and 
forming the structure of the atom At the same time this pro- 
ceu also depends to some extent on externa) conditions. For in- 
stance, the rate of radioaciive decay dillers according to the chem- 
ical compounds comprising a given element, the density of the 
substance, etc. The qualitative tpectfle character of living orga- 
nisms is determined by (he structure of their genetic code At the 
same time an organism cannot exist without a metabolism with 
the environment, while external factors may accelerate or slow 
down iu development. 

Especially important is a correct understanding of the corre- 
lation of internal and external coniradictkxis in the development 
of society. Social relations, based on a defimte mode of produc- 
tion of material wealth, run through people's lives. Contradictions 
between the productive ftnrces and production relations, and con- 
tiadiedons between classes in antaigonutic f otmadons are the driv- 
ing force of social progress The gec^raphic environment, the 
climate, the arumal and vegetable wxsrld and other natural fac- 
tors do not however lie behind radical social change, though 
they have an important influence on life in society. It would be 
aStisgethtt wrong to exaggerate the role of external influences, 
as is done so often in various unscientific geopolitical, racist 
Malthusian and other theories. IVhat is it, for instance, that 
determines the role of a particular state in world history, the 



level of its social develt^inieRt and culture, and the ratt 
social advance? Its rcgicaial location, the size of its temto(7 *** 
population, and the racial features of its people? No, 
determined by other decisive factors, i.c.; the mode of 
tion, the level of productive forces, and the nature and iW 
rity of inner social contradictions. This also pertains to 
cial question of the victory of socialist revolution ^ 
countries. Communists recognise the decisive role 
tradictions in social development and reject the concept of 
ing revolution'. Revcdution is not brought from without, 
logical result and the highest f<«n of the class struggle. 
resolution of interna] social antagonism. Revolution is 
about by the working people of a given country under the 
ership of the working class with the Communist Pat')' * 
head. 

^ The existing boundary between internal and external 
dictions is not at the same time absolute. The same 
tions may assume different qualities with regard to 
terns Moreover, the leading role of internal contradictiw’* 
not mean that external factors are necessarily to be ignored- 
day, for example, mankind is ccening increasingly under 
impact of ecological contradictions. Specific treatment inuf^ 
be given to the prerequisites and prospects of the 
movement and of the victory of a socialist revolution ^ ^ 
cular capitalist countries. In our epoch the capitalist j, 
gripped by a severe erisii and the development of the 
being all the more decisively influenced by socialist 
these conditions the success of the antiumperialist struggle 0 
not only depend on the interna] development of a 
country, but also on die development of the world revoluuo"*^ 
process as a whole. 


4. Major and Minor, 

Basic and Noa-basic Contradictions 


In complex natural and «*ul ,y„rnis there are many 
t^uriory relatwn, between elements, aspecu and trndrtf^ 
One must iJ^refore distinguish major and nunor contradict”^ 


in specific conditions. It may so happen tliat not only an internal 
but even an ettemal tontia&lion may become a major one 
at a difinite sta^ ctf development. For instance, during the 
struggle (or national liberation, the contradiction between the 
earlier oppressed nation as a wliole and impenatism comes to 
tile fore and becomes the major contradiction The existing in- 
ternal contradictions (between lite national bourgeoisie and the 
worldng class, between the bourgeoisie and feudal elements, 
between the peasant masses and the bourgeoisie, etc.) do not 
disappear but unfold in the context of the people's common 
struggle against colonialism and foreign monopolies Once a coun- 
try has attained national independence, the function of the major 
coutradituon is assumed by other contiadictitsn*, e.g , those 
between an advanced social system and a backward economy, 
conlradkdons between classes, between progressive and reaction- 
ary elements of society, etc. 

We can see, then, that different contradictions may perfonn 
the function of the major cootndiction. Yet among the con- 
tradictions of a particular thing, system or phenomenon there is 
also one that exerts a deteitnimog influence on development 
at all stages. This is called the basic contradiction. It ultimately 
detennines the unfolding of all the other contiadictiom in a sys- 
tem, being initial, pnmacy in relation to them The basic cont- 
radiction in aiumace nature, (or example, consists in the 'strug- 
gle' between the processes of assimilation and dissimilation. This 
contradiction manifests itself in a specific form in any organism 
in the genetically determined type of metabolism that is typical 
to it, and in its concomitant internal and external organisa- 
titm and functioning. It d'uecdy or indirectly detennines 
all the other contradictory processes in an organism (its adap- 
tation to the enviconment, its relation to the individuals o{ its 
own and other species, etc.). 

The basic contradiction in the development of society is that 
between the productive fences and production relations. In ca- 
piulist society this contradiction is manifest between the social 
tharacter ol production and she private capitalist mode of ap- 
piopriation. It is this contradiction that underlies the antago- 
ni^ between the bourgeoitie atwl the proletariat, the contra- 
dictions between the organisation of production at an enterprise 
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and the anarcliy of locial produclion a» a wWf, 1^“* toro^ 
(ions between different ca|MiaIiit groupi, etc. 

During hii visit to India in December 1980, L. ^ 
pointed to her prominent role in history and coroitJendm 
empliasis on peace and ftabilSty, and singled this out as t..e 
why tlie Soviet Union attaches prime importance to lU 
with India. At the 26lh Congress of the CPSU Leonid ^ 
pointed to India’s growing rote in international affwji 
the steady strengthening of friendship between the 
and peace-loving, independent India, the friendship that _ , 
our countries . .. has become a deep-rooted 
lie also noted tliat the entire range of Soviet-Indian y. 

advanced substantially further as a result of the re«nt ® 
lions in Delhi with Prime Minister Indira Gandhi aD 
Indian leaders. . ^ 

The problem of the basic contradiction of 
today acquired pariieular importance. In relation to 
ciety as a whole it b the contradiction between ^ 

terns — soaalism and capitalism. The struggle of these 
posing social ^acems comprises the main theme 
the transition of peoples from capitalism to sooalunJ- ^ 
basic contradiction, for relations lUtween the two wwl 
of socialism and capitalism are decisive for the 
of all the other social coniradictions of today (those 
penalism and the developing countries, between var*®J** 
riaiist states, between democracy and reaction, between the ‘ 
of war and peace, etc.) Thb basic contradiction of ^ ^ 
dern epoch can only unfeJd and be resolved in the 
progressive manldnd through the peaceful coexistence of » 
with different social systems. An important contribution t 
preservation of peace in she world b made by India which P 
sues a consistent anti-imperialist non-alignment policy- 


5. Types of Social Contradiction 

The classification of awtradicbons into basic and non-t^J; 
major and minor, and internal and external, reflects the"' 
istence both in nature and xsclety. Social contradictions d«' 
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a sptcial raetitlon. They always espms certain relations among 
people, and reler to specific sodal stdijeclt (social groups, classes, 
etc.), which become directly or indirectly included in the 
structure ot these contradictions Contradictions among people 
arise and exist by virtue of the relation between pieople and 
.pecific sodal objects, such as property, political power, national 
independence, ideology, culture, religion, freedom, etc. People 
may be interested in preserwing and developing some contra- 
dictions and strive to block or remove others. What contradic- 
tions can be singled out in social life? 

First of all, one can distinguish two types of contradiction by 
their sodal quality (the character of social relations) , these are 
antagonistic and non-anlagonisiic. Antagonism grows from the 
social conditions of an individual's life and is ultimately based 
on the different relations between people and the means of pro- 
duction of material wealth Antagonism u a relation of incom- 
patibility behveen the fundamental interests of social subjects 
(above all the classes of the expidters and exploited), engen- 
dered by private property and social inequality Antagonistic con- 
tradictions include those between slaves and slave-owners, feudal 
land-owners and serfs, the bourgetnsie and the proletariat, im- 
perialism and socialism, colonialism and the national liberation 
movement. By contrast, non-aniagoiustic contradictions reflect 
fundamenully different relations among people. These are con- 
tradictions among classes and social groups whose interests ba- 
sically coincide but diverge in relation to separate social objects 
Sudi, for example, are the non-antagcmislic coniradictions bet- 
ween die working class and the worUng peasantry. 

Contradictions in society may also differ according to their 
subject and vehicle. They can be bn^en down in this respect 
into class, national, general human, group (eg., caste) contra- 
dictions. and contradiaions between sodal systems, states, polit- 
ical parties, etc. 

In die social sphere there are economic, political and ideo- 
logical contradictions, ccmlradicticms in mass consciousness, sci- 
ence, culture, everyday bf^ etc. 

In their form of development and resolution social contradic- 
tions may be divided into soda) antagonisms and social distinc- 
tions. The former are the relations of conflict among people and 
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da&ses ^^hich are expressed in a direct clash of their fundamen* 
tal interests. Conflict is struggle (used with the more or less 
aware desire of the people, to cwetcome the objective opposition 
of their interests. Social antagwusm expresses the utmost aggra- 
vation of contradictions, the pec^le's struggle in society as a 
whole. Social distinetion is a quditatively diffecent form of con- 
tradiction. It is the relation of discrepancy in people’s interests 
with regard to separate soaal objects, which is determined by 
their social being. If social opposition is largely die state of an- 
tagonistic contradiction, then social distinction is the means of 
existence of both antagonistic and predominantly non-antago- 
lustic contradictions. Social distinction is settled through various 
compeornises ^in class antagonistic societies) or through the 
planned adjustment of people's non-ootncident interests (in so- 
cialist souety), rather than through stru^le. 

Thus contradictions are manifest in widely diverse forms both 
in nature and society, thetr unfolding propelling the develop- 
ment of the objective world. The struggle of opposites underlies 
change in all things, the specific mechanism of this change being 
revealed in the law of the transition of rjuantity into quality and 
vice versa. 



Chapter VII 

THE LAW OF THE TRANSITION 
OF QUANTITY INTO QUALITY 
AND VICE VERSA 


The ewnce of »his law comuts in l!« fact **’•'*1 
titaiive differences beyond a ccriain point pa“ 
changes’ ‘ I» ij necessary therefore to clarify fint of sH 
of the concepts ‘quality’ and 'quantity*. 

1. TTie Cooceptj of Qualify 
tind Qoaatify 

riiere luve been different opinicms about ****^^1,111 
il.e history of (ihilosophy For example, they lutve nm 
Iseeii clearly differentUted. Tlie old Indian philoseph'«‘ 
of \ aishesika dwelt among other things on the eonrepi ” 
(guru ) According to the founder of this system, Kaw' 
the ptienoriK-na of itie worhl leHilied from variout combiw 
of qualiljiively tielerogrneous atoms (material . j 

menu nf earth, water, air. light, and ether. Each of '^ 7 ^, 
in •penile qi.al.iy earth— smell, water— tatte. air— touch. I'f . 
warmth, and elher-««nd Qual„y. .tcording to the 
wai llui which drd not rxi.t of iewlf. but only in 
Qnahry was manifested only together with altwni and 
to rsni logel >rr wuh the drsirurimn ami niin nf elrtnen^ 
were many di/rereni ,„„„|;rg to Kanld'- 

rshteil twenly.f.«, q.aal.tw, .rf ,|.e .I«n They 

apa.i fr.«., ,|„we al.me definite 
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The Vaishtsjka school did uoi Uendfy quantity as an indepen- 
dent category, but consideml it as a special type of quality. Tlie 
category of quality itself, as sve can see, was still closely con- 
nected uith the direct sense perception of concrete, corporeal 

While mechanistic wews t«i the world were predominant 
qualitative differences between plienotnena were ignored, and 
reality was largely inteipreted in quantitative terms Some phi- 
losophers, for example, did not malie essential distinctions be- 
tween hving organisms and inorganic bodies Among them was 
the French materialist La Metirie (1709-1751) who wrote the 
book VHomme-fnaehxnt 

Among the opponents of materialism, subjective idealists did 
not recognise any qualities outside man’s peitepticei, while ol> 
jective idealists, such as Hegel, interpreted quality and quan- 
tity merely as forms of modiUcation of the Absolute Idea 
la aftual tact, hovvever, the categories of quality and quantity 
ettpress the multiformity of matter in motion, spatial-temporal 
connections and relations between objects and phenomena, tlieir 
distinctions and factors in common. Quality is a stable and in- 
tegral totality of the essential features of a thing taken in a cer- 
tain definite teUtlon to other objects of reality We must clarify 
here that by an object (thing) we understand all that to which 
Our thought is directed (bodies, phenomena, processes, etc ) 
Thiags exist objectively, of themselves, independent of whether or 
not we know them Also objective are qualities inherent in things. 
These are manifested in the relations of things with one another 
A thing possesses different qualities with regard to different things. 
It is therefore multi-qualitative. 

fVoperty is the mode fn which the quality of an object is ma- 
nifested in relation to other things. It is any feature that inheres 
In a thing. Quality is somedung that cannot be separated 
from the very existence of a thin^ while properties a thing may 
lose or acquire without ceasing to exist as a speciSc material 
formation. At the same time, the difference between quality and 
property is relative. ^Vhat appears as the property of an object 
in one relation may appear as its quality in another. 

Let us take diamond as an example. It is harder than all known 
subslances. This is its quality when it is used as abrarive material. 





This quality can be manifested, say, in polishing glass A diamond 
could not be used as an insinunent if it were not hard. However, 
in this specific relation (the processing of other substances) the 
properties of diamond that are in general inessential and may be 
different are its colour (m nature diamond occurs as separate 
crystals that are either cdouiless or tinged with admixtures) and 
its origin (diamonds may be obtained synthetically from carbon 
compounds at high temperatures and pressures), form, etc. If, 
however, diamond is considered as a precious stone what matters 
is not so much its property of hardness as its ability to undergo 
faceting, have different colours, etc. When, finally, diamond is 
considered from the angle of its chemical structure then its hard- 
ness, colour, ability to be faceted and other properties prove ines- 
sential, for in this case the main thing is that diamond is an al- 
lotrophic modificaUati of carbon. In the chemical respect, there- 
fore, diamond, graphite and coal all represent the same quality, 
manifested in the relevant properties ^ carbon in the specific 
chemical reaction. 

The concept of quality thus serves to express; 
a) integral properties of an cbjeci, b) its stability, c) its relative 
immutability, d) its specific differences from other objects, e) its 
dcfim'teness whicii is inseparable from its existence. 

What is quantity? This concept titould be considered in its con- 
nection with the category of quality. First of all, unlike the inte- 
gral characteristic of a thing as given by the concept of quality 
the category of quantity expresses the definiteness of an obj’ect 
from the angle of its individual properlies or features. In this way 
the degree of developmeni of these properties is amenable to 
measurement and comparisem with their manifestation in other 
objects Natural bodies may, for example, possess a definite veloci- 
ty, temperature, weight, volume, etc. The category of quantity 
records cltanges in the object’s separate properties that are com- 
mon to those of other things, l^ality is inseparably bound up 
with the wry existence of a ihing, while quantity is at first ^ance 
something extraneous to its existence. Copper retains a definite 
a?Ecegate stale of solidity whellier it is heated to a temperature of 
IW or SCO* Centigrade. The taUe at whi^ you are reading may 
be large or small but it don not cease to be a table because of 
this. 
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The most important characteristics of quantity are 
magnitude The former is historically bound up wth the 
of counting, the latter with the procedure of measuring ' ^ 
a definite yardstick The concepts of number and magnitu 
developed in step with the develt^iment of mathematio P 
sent mathematicians distinguish natural, material and ^ 
numbers, quaternions, etc. The cwKcpt of magnitude m 
both ordinary (scalar) magnitudes and vectors, 
some reservations quantity may be taken to mean an o I ^ 
finiteness that can be expressed by number and magnitude 
ever, it would be wrong to completely identify quantity "d 
mathematical concepts It is far from possible to express ^ 
titative differences in terms of number and magnitude, ' j. 
obvious, in particular, from the limited applicability , -,9. 
tieaJ methods to the analysis of many social phenomena an P ^ 
cesses What cannot be expressed in formulae, for 
level of revolutionary sentiment and consciousness of the n - ^ 
the degree to which the class struggle is acute in a society, * 
gree to tvliich cultural values have been assimilated, the 
impact of works of art, difference of religious sentiment, e 

2. The Transition 

of Quantitative Changes 
into Qualitative Distinctions 

Quantity and quality, as follows from the above, are 
Yet there is also a relation of dialectical unity between the 
is only at first glance that quantity seems to be unconnrcte 
the nature of an object In actual fact, however, eacli thmS 
not only have its own quality but also its own quantitative 
ties. A water molecule consists of two atoms of hydrogen an 
atom of oxygen, and a molrcule of sodium cliloride eonsisi’ ® 
atom of sodium and one alntn of rhionne. Different rolours 0 
solar iprelrum arc based on diffoent wave lengthi and <»«■’ 
frequency, die lengih of a ted light wave is less than one ten • ' 
s-indlh of a cenlmieirr, die length of a violet light "asT 
as sm-dl. Tlie temperature of nun's lexly is 3C tTC and 
lions from that are only pm.dJe within 2C* and irC; 
bounds die human orgariisni cannot live and funcd'’"- ' 


copper is heated to 1,083'C its aggr^ate state changes from solid 
to liquid. These and other examples convince us of the existence 
of a link between quantity and quality. Their unity is expressed 
in the concept of measure. 

Measure points to the lower and hi^er bounds of a possible 
quantitative change with a given quaUty,indicating the boundaries 
of change in the quantitative definiteness of a thing, in which it 
remains itself. Everything has its measure, ie., a definite correla- 
tion between quanuty and quality. Within measure quantitative 
changes are not attended by changes in the quality of the object 
When this measure is upset, however, and its bounds overstepped, 
quantitative changes entail the qualitative transformation of a phe- 
nomenon. The new phenomenon in its turn has its own measure, 
a specific unity of qualitative and quandtative characteristics. 
It again undergoes quantitative changes that ultimately lead to 
new qualitative duUncdons This process can be expressed with 
the unag;e of a nodal line of measures as a unity in the develop- 
ment of the moments of conunuity and discontinuity. The 
former implies retaining of a thing’s subility, quantitative changes 
within a given measure, while the latter b a disturbance of 
the measure, qualitative changes and the emergence of a new 
thing. The dialectical law here discussed reguten thb unity of the 
opposite definitenesses of the motion of matter. 

• .In nature,' wrote Engels, ‘m a manner exactly fixed for 
each individual case, qualitauve changes can only occur by the 
quantitative addition or quantitative subtraction of matter or 
motion (so-called energy).” Specifically, ihe quality of an object 
w transformed through changes in the quantity of substance, ener- 
gy or informadon, when substance and energy are redutnbuted 
in the objects themselves, when structural elements change in a 
thing and new eletnents arise, etc Wlicii water is heated or cooled 
and its energy changes, e g, when it attains a certain temperature, 
aggregate state ^nges: it turns into steam at 100*C and into 
ice at trc. An example of qualitative changes as brouglit about by 
changes in stnictuial eltmenli h the appearance of substances 
with various properties resulting from changes in the number of 
atoms of one and the same cheirucat element in a molecule. Thus 
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ftpren. ilu, a, ilie «juil.Jal.»-e elucr '» »»»»!“»< "T i^* 
preliminary •(uantnaine ctunice* i!ui arr ^ 

■lualitv lo ejiierse. In that cliew ehan^rs pirpafa^* *? 
arc iMwd on cciniradKiicini appranDj> in the 
tliin/5, «) itui a (juahialive change iliac* not lacaa a 
addition to or lubtraction Irorn whai already eitia, tw t * ^ 

Iranifornuiion ol ilie ranting thing teiulibg in the 
of the old and llie appearance of m new phentenew* »■«“ 
measure of qualiiatiie and i)iuntiUliie prcjxrlie*. _ 

The roam ilimg is diat the old becomes the new only « 
cess of a leap, and as a result of it. The ftenis of the lea?* ^ 
selves may differ. Leaps often occur as an abrupt 
the old quaUty, with quanuiative changes sharply and •P‘, 
upsetting the existing measure at a definite point ^ 
bringing about a new quality. If one proton is added to •* *7^ 
traeted from the atomic nucleus this immediately _ 

transformation into a nucleus of a qualitatively different efi 
ical element. \Vater turns into vapour in the form of * 
leap. Changes in the organism’s hereditary characteristics, 
about by mutations, are also an example of such a leap- ^ 
overihrmv of the exploilets’ pouer by an armed uprising 0‘ 


popular m.K^cs ii al<o a Oiarp leap in »orial development. 

llowner, leaps may also occur ut a different way Radical 
qualitatirt dianges often take a relatively long tintc to occur and 
include ijiaiiy les.ser leaps In tins s.isc one <|Ualiiy converts 
into another gradually 'Hie boundary between the old and 
new measures is not so sharply expressed, but it does exist, as this 
process also incorporates a raotnent where there is a break in de- 
velopment Such are, for example, leaps conditioning changes 
in the geographical environment, the fwitiation of deserts, the 
swamping ol lakes and ponds, the pofhicion of seas and oceans, 
the formation of peat, coal, oil, and other minerals. It took 
nullions of yean for a tttmendoos leap in the development 
matter to occur, i.*., lot mao to emerge and the 
ansiiion to be made (cons (he animal world to society, 
lualitative changes in the development of language also occur 
radually. Many modem languages m India, e.g, Hindi, have an- 
ient Sanscrit as their source, but they sliarply differ both from 
ne another and from Sanscrit. The uaitsfomation of Sanscrit into 
fher languages in the course of htsiorical development is a quali- 
xtive change, a leap. But this leap look- place gradually; this is 
ecause language is a means ol communication among people and 
aeh new generation must assimilate the language that is already 
by society. Qualitative chartgea in the developroent of lan- 
guage that take hundreds and thousands of yean to emerge, are 
irought about by many changes la the vocabulary and grammar 
’f the language caused by the development of the whole of social 
ife. With the emergence of a new quality the measures are 
:hanged as a result of many liny discrete changes; this compli- 
cates the definition of she moment of the radical qualitative 
iranslormation. 

The forma of qualitative changes depend on the features of the 
objects themselves and <wi the cood'ittoru in which they exist. A 
leap occurs differently, for example, when water evaporates from 
a river and when it is heated in a Ktrmctic boiler. In the first 
case It is a gradual process, in the second a sharp and explosive 
one. The radioactive decay €>f chemical elements in natural condi- 
tions also differs from sii^ar processes in atomic reactoia where 
nuclear matter is destroyed much quicker in an artificial way, 
emitting a tremendous amount <d energy all at once. 
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tionary fonn of clc^Tlopmcnt » affOTHpan'f'^ ^ iS^ 
•lualii.itS-c ch.tngri, but Mtiliin the framc**®rk of 
same wial ineafurr (tlir »pmr.e tjTC pf *«»• 
s<>far as il.e n-olutiooary prnnd is imriinl hr certain 
clianga, this fonn also tncluclrs breaks in conoouity aw , 
leaps. At the same time, vb-i-vis revolution, es-olaliw »- 
maiufesu itself in the form of ciuantitacls-e changes of 
fundamental qualify. EvoJulion and revolution 
Jnlerconnectcd: evolutionary development necessarily 
revolution.iry. radical tltangrs, while res’oludon cooplf'^ 
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evolutionary period within a giveo social quality and is the be- 
ginning of a new type of evolutUMi This is true ivith regard to 
differeni kinds of revolulvon in the productive forces, the econ- 
omy, science, culture, etc A comet understanding of the correla- 
tion of evolution and revolution i» of special miporlance in die 
practice of social revolutions Ibourgeois-dcinocratic, national 
liberation, socialist, etc.). 

Any attempt to contrast these two necessary forms of develop- 
ment in society is untenable >n theory and harmful in practice The 
metaphysical conception of into evolutionism, for example, is the 
philiwjpliical baas for opiporiurusin and rtfonnism which negate 
leaps and revolutions in development. It is erroneous to assert 
dial capitalism can grow into socialism tn a purely evolutionary 
way. After all, the changes undergone by capitalism on the eve oi 
a lodaliit revolution are but quantitative changes in relation to that 
revolution and the resuluni soaalist system, since capitalism, as 
a special fomution, remains one and the same. The fundamental 
qualitative differences in the social relations of capitalism and the 
ernttgente of a nesv system are only poesible m the course of a 
socialist revolution, as a result of the establishment of the die* 
tatorship of the proletariat, (he abolition of private property, the 
socialisation of the means of production and other socialist trans* 
formations lYliilc txlieving that soci.-ilisi revolution is indispen- 
sable for a transidon from ca|uulism lo socialism the Communists 
also take account of (he many specific forms in which it is accom- 
plished (using the institution of bouigeoU democracy and other 
peaceful means or an armed uprising). 

Anarchism and Icfdst adveniurisni ignore the possibility of ac- 
fompiisliing socialist revolution by relatively peaceful methods; 
they make an absolute of the methods ol anned struggle and deny 
the tolc played by evolutionary development in the preparation 
of qualitative social iransfomuiionv hiaieiialist dialectics consid- 
ers such views to be as one-sided and, consequently, melaplivs- 
•cal. as conreptioni of (rite evoluikmum. 

Tlie development of leabty can be comprehended in all its 
fullness and multiformity only in she unity of quandiative and 
qualitative changes, evolution and levoludon in social proceisci, 
continuity and ducontiniuty, gradualnen and leapa. As deselop- 
iiienl i« realised ihioogli llie stniggV of oppodtri and tlie Iraniiiion 
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Chapter VIII 

PROGRESS AND RECURRENCY 
IN DEVELOPMENT 


From the historicat and logical angle*, the problem of negation 
<ltew the attention of philosophy at iu very inception. Thu can 
he teen in the andent thinVers’ interest in the correlation of be- 
ing and non-being, existence and destruction. The problem was 
Uvely discussed in ancient Indian philost^hy According to the 
Vaishtsikas, being is correlated with various kinds of non-being 
or negation, such as previous non-being, the non-being of a thing 
resulting from its destruction, the non^xuience of one thing as 
another, etc, Hericlitus, DetnocriRss, I^ato, Arisiotle and other 
Greek thinkers consider^ the problem of being and non-being 
from different philosophical positions. In late penods, too, the 
rstenee of negation and its r^e in (he existence and change of 
things was studied by many philosophen, notably by Spinoza, 
Rant and Hegel. All these interpretations of negauon were ulti- 
tnately related to particular notions of the character of changes 
taking place in reality, of the development of the world. 

1- Circulation or Progress? 

Different answers were given to the question as to what happens 
in the world when things disappear and events replace one an- 
other. Manyphilosopheis sdentHirf negation with the simple dest- 
ruction of things. They inferred from this that real development 
was impossible in the world hfany believed in ancient times 
that man’s Golden Age was a thing of the past and all subsequent 
bistoTy was a constant movement along a descending line, 
a continuous regression. Such a view on the world was held, for 
example, by the ancient Greek poet Hesiod (Blh century B.C.) 
"ho said that the age of human Iiapplness, the Golden Age, 
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l*-ing rnniuiitly lran«fr«iim| intA llto otf^r. tinrr 
trrniiuiig. <|r\-cln|iing, n patting away In lliii t»»f »'l 
a* tiring jlin roniaini non-Uing. . it ihr unitT 
noo.t«-inR At inatmalttw tro ii. oon-lirinj? it only pouiUe “■ 
|>rrt to ipTfifif laiirrut (ocituiMiot {mtitirt), rallx*^ tW" 
olijmtfe rrality ai a whoir Matirr it (ndrttntctiblr and 
atable. Morrtnrr. it Motikl I* wrong to intrrprrt 
a* an ahatrari notlimg Non>bring ii al»s)a tbr 
aotnrthing, of tomrihing ronrieio. It u ihrttfore in 
er-being* anti not lomr 'flaw' in l*ing. Furthrnnorf, of 
meant ilon materialitt tlulrciirs tdentily Uie concept* of 
lion and non-licing Tlie meaning of the formef categoiy 
clear wlicn we cotitidcr what we haw »aid above abc*tt o' 
coniradiciiont and qualitative changer in development. Tie 
content of dialectics as a doctrine of development inclu<^ 
as its indispensable element, the recognition of the negation of 
old and the generation of the new. 

Tlie unfolding of objective contradictions leads to theic 
solution, to a qualitative change in phenomena, the transfo”'^ 
tion of tlu'ngs info their oppoutes and consequently to a break la 
continuity, the destruction of some and the emergence of olhe' 
material entities. By negation materialist dialectics means the 
cess whereby a thing is transformed into something essentially 
different by virtue of the inlemai and "ertemal contradicdiws 
endemic to it Tlie role played by dialectical negation in 
development is to complete it within the framework of the o'® 
quality and to usher in the existence of a new thing. Wiihw' 



negation (and the leap that is closely connected with it) matter 
'wuld indefinitely remain in «ie and the same form. Without 
negaUon there could be no development and transition from 
e lower to the higher. ‘In no sphere,’ wrote Marx, 'can one 
undergo a development without negating one's previous mode 
Ti * should note here that negation is not paral- 

leled by the action of other laws of dialectics, but is closely linked 
them. Negation becomes posdble in the process of de- 
« opment only as a result of the transition of quantity into qual- 
jty and the struggle of opposites Where quantitative accumu- 
s Ion as not been completed and contradictions have not yet 
matured, however, there is no negabon as a real process It is 
^ rrt ore useful to distinguish the concepts ‘negativeness' and 
nc^tion .The former is nothing but the self-contradictoriness of 
tmg, the unity of its opposite and negative aspects, while the 
, j.^ **presses the real act of its qualitative change Since con- 
ih u c’ objective and universal charactenslics negation 
u d be regarded as a necessary and universal moment of de- 


In morpnic nature, tor example, negation is manifest in the 
'«mogonlc activity of the nuclei of the galaxies, ie, in the ex- 
P Mioni, disintegration and formation of stars and stellar asso- 
ws. In the mutual transformations and annihilation of ele- 
mentary particles, In the erosion of rock as caused by various 
laetor*. »uch as water and wind, in ilie dissociation and 
^bmation of molecules in chemical reactions, and so on. Ne- 


necessary moment in animate nature. Many c 
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life i °. i" die develcpment of separate organisms, 

r[,,» without iu eqiposite, its negation— death. In so- 

y. wgauon IS most slurply eepressed in the many and varied 
«'^u(ionary changes both in the past and present. 

H unfolding comradiclioni and is there- 

ft'Eardfd in materialist dialectics as the self-negation of a 
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thing, a special level or stage <rf its own development The ca- 
pitalist mode of production, for example, exacerbates its own con- 
tradictions as it evolves and thus makes in own destruction ob- 
jectively possible and necessary. It also creates the social force — ■ 
the proletariat — that must become its grave-digger and 
tlw bearer of a more progresMve, sodalist mode of production 
It is in this sense that the capitalist system negates itself, being 
as subject to natural laws as any natural-historical process 

This example also brings to li^t other features of dialecti- 
“I negation. For instance, it is contradictory in its results: it 
is the unity of destruction and emergence, of non-being and be- 
tiottiing. The self-negation of capitalism b simultaneously the 
assertion, the establishment of another, opposite social system — 
wialisra. Another conduuon that fc^ows is that negation in 
dialectics has a definite content. It is not the transformation of 
a thing into abstract noiKing, but its transformation into ‘its 
'^'tderej. In the course of proletarian revolution 
capitalism is negated by a quite definite social system — socialism, 
rather than by any other system There is moreover a necessary 
Mnneetion between the negated and ihe negating: the new mode 
of production retains the productive forces created at pre- 
vious stages of the development of society. 

3. Concreteness of Negation 

Negation always has a certain defined content and is there- 
fore concrete, specific This means that the mode of negation 
depends on (he nature of (he phenomenon and on the condi- 
t'onsjn which its development occurs. 'Every kind of thing there- 
orci wrote Engels, 'has a peculiar way of being negated in 
such a manner that it gives rise to a deselopment, and it is just 
the Mme sshh every kind of conception or idea’’ The varied 
manifesuiioni of dialecuca] negation can be broken dmvii into 
three main types. 

Mo't important u the so<alled *iub(ation' {Aulheben), i e , the 
negation of a thing retaining some of its elements and slructur- 
»1 links in the new plienonirnnn; llic*c ate incorporated in the 
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The third type of dialectical negation coinpri« 
lative changes in thinp that ate tcniied •dbinicgrat’O" • 
"destniclion’, 'eaplo»ion‘. 'cluninaiton', ‘min', 

Mrgradalion’, 'wiihering away*, etc "niit is jixs'lt** ^ 

negation or destniction Under destruction the moment ^ 
‘retention of the positive* either does not exist at all or 


nifested to a negligible extent. Destruction means the termina- 
tion of Uie existence of a specific object and can express an im- 
passe in some direction of develtqnnent. Such negation may 
also result from an external influence on a given system which 
destroys its structure and eliminates it if the force of the influ- 
ence exceeds the energy of the system’s internal connections Ma- 
tiy processes in inorganic nature are destructive Destructive 
negation is especially essentia) m die animal and vegetable 
worlds, The relation of food and its ctmsumers (plants and 
phyiophagas, carnivorous animals and thttr prey) is after all 
nothing else but the relation ol destruction. If elimination, des- 
truction, death and other destructive processes are regarded on 
the scale of universal connecuons between material objects and 
with an eye to existing types of negation rather than as isolated 
acts, they prove to belong to development itself rather tlian being 
outside its bounds, they are die necessary moments of develop- 
ment without which the latter is quite impossible 

Identifying the different types of negauon, viz. sublation, 
•ranifomiation and destructioo, malKS it pcssible to gain a deep 
insight into the opposition of dialectical and metaphysical no 
tions of negation. In nature any negation is dialectical if it is 
considered without reference to man It is a different matter in 
'^ciety, because this is the scene (or the acuoiis of people who 
ceahse particular negations People’s acts, however, may not, 
within Certain limits, correspond to the lAjeciive laws governing 
die development of a panicuUr social phenomenon, either be- 
cause they do not know these laws or because they have a vest- 
ed class interest, In relation to people’s consciousness and acts, 
therefore, we can and most use the concepts of dialectical and 
tuctaphysical negation. 

Non-dialeclical negation is purely subjective, “empty’ and ‘futile’ 
This is the stew of negation taken, foe instance, by adherents 
to negative dialectics' (Theodor Adorno, Herbert hlarcuse and 
others). Tliey raise destruction into an absolute, and turn ne- 
gation into an act of universal renunciation, robbing it of any 
pcailixe content. Stxslled ‘nihibsm' seduces all negation to 
iintjile destructiveness and preaches negation for lu own sake. 
Nihilism can assume diffeieni forms, such as il»e destruction Ity 
the hongwelliings of cultural roooumenls, disgutsine this with 
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It<nirgruii pii(>licAtu>iu oficn porifjy 
nml ■tiihihiij' mIio are inrapaMe oi crralKe work. ”^1 
lri» lie, of e<Mir»e, for tocialitm, wliile nejating ^ ^ 
rraitKMi.iry and ofMolevnii, prejenr* all tf 
•lie dneinpnieni of a new tociely. 'U'e miut ' 

lure ili.ni capit.iluni Icfi Leliind/ I.en!n wrole, i^le 
11m »kith II. We niujt ule all its science, tethnol'’^' 
and an. Without these we iliaM be unable to 

Wliile cniiasing niliilum it would ncs-erdieJo* ai* 
to go to the other extreme by trying to look for ***1^ ^ 
sitive’ in any negation. It would be a departure /«** ^ 

lico-materialist denuiid of concrete negation. It so ha^*^ 
in the mieresu of socul progress it is sometimes | 

resolutely elimiiute some social phenomenon without ***" jj 
any ‘positive’ aspects in it, since It is on the whole ] 

with the requirements and ideals of progressive social 
the developing countries, for example, desinictive 
be applied to the vesuges of colonialism and feudalism. tW 
so the still extant elemenu of the slave-owning *>’ ' 

well as to class and caste prejudices, etc. 


4. The Universal Law of Derelopmesil 
Having elucidated the opposition of the dialectical 
physical approaches to the concept of negation we can 
sider the essence of the negation of negation as the 
law of development Dialectical negation, as we have 
rise to a qualitatively new phenomenon which i* t" si 

herently contradictory and u consequently itself 
some stage. The questions that naturally arise with regat^ m 


* V. I. Lenin, "The Achieienmits and Difficulties of the 
\ernment’, ColUeted WaiU, VoL 23 , Moscow, 1965 , p 70 
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^ regularity in this series of successive negations’ 
^Vhat is the general trend and form of the whole process of qua- 
litative changes? 

The first scholar who Ined to ansmr these questions was 
egel. He was the first to com the term ‘negation of negation’, 
toing it to denote a special law of development According to 
egcl, any definition of the Absolute Idea was contradictory, 
contained a negation in itself and therefore turned into its op- 
posite.' In turn, the definilkm (category) opposed to the first 
was Itself subject to negation Since the second definition was 
a negation of the starting point its own negation already appears 
as the 'negation of negation’ Thus, development as a whole as- 
^ f”™ of movement from the starting point (thesis) 
rough its negation to the negation of negation. What takes 
P ace at the stage of the negation of negation, according to He- 
gel. » a return to the starting pwnt, <mi the one hand, and an 
enrichment of the idea, on the other; for the negation of ne- 
gstion IS the highest synthesb of positive and negative defini- 
ions or altnbutes. As in several other cases, Hegel here guessed 
•^e features of the objective dialectic of things in the dialectic 
01 concepts, 

Tlie founden of dialectical materialism discarded the idealist 
n e^retation of the category of negation, and Hegel's sehema- 
'sation, and revealed the true meaning of the negation of 
gation as an element of dialectics. The content of this univer- 
law of development can be briefly expressed in the following 
way “) any development is represented as a number of stages 
' with each other in such a way that one is the negation 
th l>) the processes of dialectical negation synthesise 

c positive aspects of the preceding stages of development, whicli 
fnves rise to the continuity between tlie new andJlifc-^ls^iJUjli- 
iftis continuity enriches the wliol^pfQ^essj giving it the" - 
”j»iacter of an ascending, progiessj^T mc^'inent; d) riiere is 
ttive recurrency, and ptesutnabl;^ returns to the old in the ^ 
of dexTlopment. which an+'<Cf«Wiied by the mutual . ‘ 
ransition o f opposites in the ptocesi of consecutive negations. 

•hii'ild remfmber heie that for l!inj destJopninil asnirard the ‘ 
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a fixture of tlie quantiUtn'c a^>m of the process in some res- 
pect Various dcfinllenesses of an oisjeet nuy be taken os llie 
units of counting, both the number ‘three' and others, For ins- 
lanre, in the periodic system of chemical elements the recur- 
of certain features is manifest in more than two consecii- 
negations’, for each of the elements appears as something 
etvl from the preceding one, i«., as its negation Tlit search 
riads as Uiree stages of development existing separately of- 
cads to a crude schemaiisaiion of teal processes 
us also applies to the use ol the triad formula in argument 
itations that ^farxism involves belief in triads, in abstract 
nes, are either due to the ignorance of the essence of the 
cr or to its deliberate falstfkaiicm. On what basis did Marx 
in Capital the law-governed character of socialist revolu- 
thc 'expropriation of expropriatws'? On that of the triad? 
rinly not. It was Mani's anatysis of the essence and laws of 
capitalist mode of production, its interna] antagonisms 
class relations in bourgeois society, that led Kira to a tcien< 
inference, corroborated by hisCMy, about the law-governed 
negation of capitalism as a social system On the other 
1, hfarr used the concept of the negation of negation in for- 
iting his condusioa, for the world as a whole and each of its 
ilestatlons in particular ultimately develop in a dialeetical 
, and capitalism is no exception m ihb respect, 
he scientific conception ^ the general regularities of self- 
tlopuig matter is not linuied to the principal laws of dlalec- 
discussed here. If we are to ctxnprehend the development 
objective reality in all its complexity and comprehensiveness 
must not only reveal the wnirce of mwement (the unity and 
iggle of opposites), the means of implementing changes in 
lity (the transition of quantity into quality and back), and 
direction of qualitative changes in concrete material sys- 
is (the negation of oegatum), “but must also know many 
er essential aspects of rfjjective reality, of which more later. 
. aeover, all the major podtions of the dialectical conception 

/ develc^ment arc made more concrete when apphed to va- 
ns aspects of reality, with special importance being attached 
the specific dialectic of human society. 


STRUCTURE Of MAT£ 





Chapter IX 
SOCIETY! 

OBJECTIVE REGULARITY 
OF DEVELOPMENT 
and PEOPLE’S ACTIONS 


With the development of matter, objective dialectics under- 
gMs changes: qualiutively new laws and contradictions appear, 
e rate of evolution increases, etc. Tlte general dialectical regti* 
irities thus become specific, and (his is manifested particularly 
graphically in the social sphere. 

E The Dialectics of Social life 

Socie^ is the highest, social form of the motion of matter. It 
’ * product of interaction among people, i.e , it represents a 
system of their varied material and spiritual 

With the development of society the objective dialectics of de- 
« opment becomes essentially richer and more complex. Tlus is 
cause in soaety, unlike nature, pet^ie arc endowed with con- 
sciousness, feeling and wDI. Thdr aspiratHHis, strivings and prac- 
'5a actions often diveige and, in an antagonisUc society, are 
'racily exposed. Dialectical laws are also parucularly manifesi- 
n society because social processes present a combination of 
raaten^Md spiritual factors and objective and subjective ele- 
ents. The functioning mechanism of social laws includes a fun- 
“jicntally new component as compared to the laws of nature 
wh subject (individual, social group, class, society as a 

to ° * K** ‘gent of social proce sse s. Unlike the laws of na- 
social development concern people’s activity, 
® th^ do not exist. Rabindranath Tagore expressed 

• • ea aphoristically: ‘Man does not reveal himself in his histo- 



ry. lie itrug:glM up through it.” Ifowevcr, not only 
law* proper — eg. those «rf llie das* struggle in an 
society, the law of value in commodity production, ett-^t ^ 
tlie general laws of dialectics reveal themselves in 
mankind, in the development of social relations and lO Pf^ 
social actions. Thus social necesHty is expressed I'n the 
tion of the masses and ilte progressive classes. The 
classes, on the other hand, go out of their way to preven 
consolidation and realisation <rf progressive social lendenoSj^^ 

At the same time social law* do not break down in ^ 
purely subjective actions Tlie bws of sodety are as 
those of nature. They are substantial in character^ 
from people’s acts in their stability and constancy. This u 
the necessary foundation of society’s existence is n®'' . ^ 
duction. TTie conception of the dialectic* of social In* . 
tinity of Its objective regularity and people’s conscious at 
haa only become possible with the creation of historical 
ism Mar* and Engels discovered the general laws of y| 

tory and provided a materialist answer to the fun , 

question of philosophy as applied to society. ^Ve have 
noted that dialectical and historical materialism arose ** *. y 
teaching, as an integral philosophy. Historical materia 
impossible without dialectical materialism, and vice versa * ^ 
historical' dialectical materialism b as inconceivable 
dialectical’ historical maietialism. Marx gave his ^ 

count of the main principles of hbioiical materialism in 
face to A Contribution to the Critique of Political 
‘In the social production of their existence, men ^ * tl, 

into definite relations, which arc independent of their will, n 
relations of production appropriate to a given stage m 
development of their material forces of production c. 

of these relations of production constitutes the economic it 
ture of society, the real foundation, on which arises a leg" * 
political superstructure and to which correspond definite^ to 
of social consciousness The mode of production of matenal 
conditions the general process of social, political and intelle*'” 

’ Rabindranath Tagore, Stray Biris, Macmillan, ’ 
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life. It IS not the consciousness of men that determines their exis- 
*ocial existence that determines their conscious- 
fiess. At a certain stage ot devdopment, the material producin-e 
ow of society come into ccmflict with the existing relations of 
producurm or— thb merely expresses the tame thing in legal 
^Jahons within the framework of 
"f 'k operated hitherto From forms of development 

0 the productive forces these relations turn into their fetters 
'n begins an era of social revolution. The changes in the eco- 
fwndaiion lead sooner or later to the transformation of 
e " lole immense superstructure In studying such transforma- 
oni it is always necessary to distinguish between the material 
of Jbe economic conditirms of pnxiuction, which 
can be determined with the preasion of natural science, and the 
^Pl. political, religious, artistic or philosophic— in short, ideolog- 
fiA* '*hieh men become conscious of this conflict and 

iVi * jidgo individual by what he 

<n » alw ut himself, so one cannot judge such a period of 
niMiofTnation by its consciousness, but, on the contrary, this 
** explained from the eontradietions of ma- 
enal hfe, fmin the conflict existing between the social form of 
P Miion and the relations of production. No social order is 
Ofstroyed before all the productive form (or which it is suf- 
^cuxii ha« been desrtorxrd, and new superior relations of prt>- 
f'**'*k*' nrpUce older ones before the material ronditions 
nc their existence have matured within the framework of the old 
•^•rty. Mankind thus inevitably sets ilarlf txily luch tasks as it is 
* j »>nre closer examination will alwaj-i show Uiat tlie 

prt liem itwlf anics only when tlie malrnal conditinru (or its so- 
tion^ already present or at least in the coumc of forma- 

Mara here formulated the eswtwe of the dialectKxi-tnatenal- 
ft coocepilon of anrul develcvtwnl tranuiKn frmi one srcxv 
I^J^xi'ic formation to another takes place lofticalN as a result 
* je riMuing mnflici lirtwren the p^urtiw fmes and |>r<v 
wiioo leUtiont Tliese ate the tsm asjeets of tlie rtvaV of pn> 


ikalaea l« ikr Oiliy** 
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it'Klvm. lnwi* fiH rtnt'iwr tl ^^^2 

#»v«. tU% c.<-/rff, UMrvrr, W »nrJ*»J i's p"^** 

»i»UI wik«i 

2. Arllofl aii<} Id La«ri 

Jtni.*KAl rruirtul.aa I**!* tU 

uIktic KtKttryiteoa U litmud hie. Ului « 

txT^iltnn t4 »nj rr^Unif in •orUI pfotrti 

uJrjIiii Mcw til littinry XWono/irt* W-** if* 
ifie c4 aljv4ii(rlf free volttMuJ *fti e/ 

IMn undrlrnninrxi by »ny nlrnul eauw*- Tl** 
hrropi. (hry ale wn cl fwnnuaAT*. 

InruUitn, kficj turn*, li D t!ucu)(h uSfif ff/ert* 
progmi cunn aUkii MoJern v«iuftiaiuti hoUt 
llui «hr four* of liuinry ran br altrml at »i3i I*-* 
prnTm «hr titmTtnrni d natimu towanli pra^f. 
locul libfMiion and inrtaisitn. lhai pnr can pctprtuaic 
oping roun(ru>>‘ <trprn<trnce ©a imprmlisn. *^'P j *j» k^’» 
iiagn of locul drvelopmmi Itf means ot all Undi *• * 

»ol« fundarnrnul McixconoRue proWetra uiJnj irf*^ 
jeetiw adnunutntivemcaMirci.aic. . j— aio* 

Faialutn, on the oilier hand, is a rtlipeua i(fcah»* . ^ 
concerned »»ith die predetenninacion of man*i deitiaT 
dominance of fate and blind i»ece»ily. FataJisU ppr 

ily to influence the course of eveoli, and vrhoHjr *“*^*'^*T'^ 
pie to the power of alien, icaiurendcnul fortes. fep 

istic views are held, in paiiicuLir, by ihcae who ^nni* 

possible to solve such global problems of today as the 
ot a new world war, the provision of die rapidly pf it 

population wiili food, t!>e prevention of ecological crisis a 
spread of dangerous infectious diseases, etc. . ylo- 

Unlike voluntarism and faUlism, dialectical malenahst p ^ 
sophy assumes that although people arc unable to abroff*'* 
jectivc laws, they are not powerless in face of them- . . ,f 

Tlie materialist conception of history, notably iecDg«“ ^ 
the objective regularity of social development, docs 
but presupposes the existence of an active social 
of society is after all the realisation and result of peoples P" 



cal activity. It is necessary in this context to go into further de- 
tail about people’s action. Bourgeois authors usually identify so- 
cial action with any manifestatiMt of individual behaviour and 
treat social action as the purely psydiological relations between 
people, as ‘interaction’, Social action can of course in a certain 
^ettse be regarded as resulting from the integration of volitional, 
intellectual and emotional efforts on the part of separate perso- 
nalities. Yet it would basically be incorrect to reduce it cxclusive- 
y to interaction, to the psycholo^cal reaction of individuals 
ueh a reduction fails to disclose the content, causes and direc- 
tion of people’s socially significant activity. How can we, for 
example, explain the aggressive policy of reactionary regimes, 
class conflicts, national liberation movements, and so on, if we 
te y solely on psychological factors’ Of course, psychological fac- 
*°ct, e.g., the personal qualities of political figures, affect the 
cou^ and character of social develc^ment Wltat mailers in the 
'vorkmgs of social dialectics, however, is not so much the beha* 
wour of Kparale penonalities as the process of revealing the 
a"’ gwming the action of brge groups of people, of the mas* 
•** and classes. Marx's and Engeb's great service, Lenin wrote, was 
generalised and reduced 'the acuons of "liv- 
ng individuab". . infinitely varied and apparently not lending 
herasclves to any syitemaiisadon . . to the actions of groups of 

? actions of elaiits ’* Social action is above 

^ *he efforts of large masses of people (classes, the working 

mwes.ihep^le). t- . i . (, 

Social actions lake many forms. Depending on the character 
° relations and the sphere of activity, a distinction is 

made between economic, production, political, cognitive, moral, 
re.ipous, and other action. Actions can be violent (compulsory, 
*r non-violent, spontaneous or conscious. Dqiending 
®n the subject one can talk in terms of group, class, national, 
*tate and other forms of action. With regard to social progress 
■on ttn be revolutionary or eounterrevolutionary, progressive 
t’r reacUonaiy. 
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The malerblijt conception of hutwy Kw prtnuW 
cTpUnjtion for ihe basic laws |to\-eniing mass actn’n . 


porum xi the law ol the matrml aeienmtuins" 

Tlie basic form of human actKity is material acn'ssrt. * 
iletennines all others, such as ptJilical, cultxiral or 
vittes It is this bw that generalljf delerrHlnes the wN 
of s-arious types of social action. IVt^Jc’s actw’iw m s 
of matrnal production (in the dcsTlopmenl of the 
fortes and in ehanRes in the production rebti-w») 
ol'jectis-e found.tlioR and the necessary prrrtsi'iWt'^ 

«<tul action III ipeciric historical cs'miitii'ns (rj 
iiruir«le ftv national liberation or durinm 
rxenti are protselled by mats political ictiivt Mores''^' ^ 
le wri'oe to draw a sharp disiiociii>n letwrrn pf«'*’ 
ls<!iiic4l ariion politics is. after all, a rosicroifstr'l 

” ■ f state defrndi ihe rah'ine 


..volesceni trlaiioeu ol ptodurtk'n with all llie I*" i ,«.Cr 
(uratui iM cterc»i.«n flius the main qoesiii'n of 
I'on M that ot psnser. ol its rrbiiosi to the Hite 


I'on M that ol psnser. ol its rrbiiosi to the Hite ns' . 
ami the .Ijm Kftjrtte are nalural'y the drebise fir*"'' 
ii'< esiewsiiK (>a.i» amt <ransfoniiir>( the a«u' 
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snd itruggle against imperialism, colonialism and neocolonial- 
i*ni, and for national liberation and peace. 

The most challenging locial task mankind has ever coped with 
—that of the socialist transformation of society, man's emanci- 
pation from all forms of oppression and exploitation and the 
creation of conditions for ll»e ail-round development of a work- 
•"E man— can only be acccmpfished through active, conscious 
•ocul action of the working class allied with the broad working 
masses (above all, the peasantry). 

Among other general laws of social action are also those con- 
cerning the growing role of the tubiecth-e factor in the social ac- 
•'W of the people in step with historical progress, the embodi- 
ment of progressive ideas in the people’s practical action, etc 
rcople’i acts, which are different in direction, content and rc- 
•iltt, make lociat dialeaics unique and realisable in practice, the 
character of manifestation of the general laws of dialectics 
depending on the specifics of tl>e existing social relations 

8* ^ptialiimt 

the Dialectics af AatagonUm 

“nie universal laws of dialeeiics that operate unconditionally 
in huinry are manifested in different ways in the detrlopmeni 
‘Ji S]>ecific sociivecontwnk fonnaiiom. It would be a miiule 
•herrfof^ m fail to see, (or example, an essential difference be- 
'"■ern the dulertics of » cbts-anfaimnniic Kirieiy and tlut of 
•ocUUmh. 'Wiih Marx,* lenin «aid. ’the diaV-rtics ol Irwirptois 
•"rwty ii only a particular caw of diaVctics'’ In Ctpital Marx 
tlie sery essence of Imurgews economic relation* to 1*- 
^ source of dte ineenwitatJe of^wwitlor Ijetwren the interests 
•^•he Ixxiryroisie and ll»e pioleiarut At t!«r same tune tlic dia- 
*"tK- Iw wrxked out txt the Isasis of tiourge*** society it f4 fun- 
damental iiinirscance in umjcfsiandini' social dialectin m perie- 
Sal Ihe dialectic of Uiurgeoss wwsetv is a patlKular raw rf dta- 
fi's’Ij IwauM- ilie sf»jeelrve dtaWlic «f nature al»' exists 
ahtu^vidc ii; in which tl<e fenrial fe|*xdariti«-s reseat tliemselses 
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in a different \vay to those governing people's sc»»l 
secondly, it is a particular case of dialectics of the soci 


ic process as a whole. _ . . j-jf(freac 

The objective dialectic of bourgeois society has its c ' 
features. It is above all marked by aiitagonistic s«> 
tions caused by the dominatioJi of private prope y 
exploiution, as well as by social and national pju&fl 

geois society develops in class struggle. Progress un ' 

IS uneven and limited Society develops in cf"®"* 

spontaneous fashion. Social relations are dominated ^ 
and disharmony. The social actions of people 
different aims and arc c^ipoGcd to one another. ^ 
logically to the self-negation of capitalism as a resu 


internal dialectic. . .[jp (fjJjrf 

According to the materialist conception of *''**°^ pwsi^^ 

ment of socio-economic formations by other, m . pfi!# 

ones 1$ a soaal law expressed in the rewlutionary 

popular masses Socialism and communism tr 

outcome of the whole of human history anJ Tlili 

suit of .a reaolulion.aty transform.ation of c.ipitahsm. ^ ^|j 

tical niateri.ilist thesis, fully borne out by ihe itn'f 

sncialum, luw today b^omc the pivot of 

gle. Dourgeois writers declare socialist j;,.,p|<snJ 

alleging that any objective factors causing it 

and that capitalism has supposedly overccane, under . 

and lerhnic.ll revolution, tlic conlradictioiu 

Thu idea penisti in some modifications of the ‘post-j*’ ^ 

rieiy’, ‘organised rapiialism’, 'social partnership 

ratic socialisin’, and other theofies. In India it b 

the llieoretiruim of tlie big bourgeosie, who ofient 

wards rapitalut dcvrloi>nsrnt since the victory of * 

Miration revolution Tbelhrsulh.il the 
negating capiUhsm are a>Hml is often touplrd sMin • »r- 
lums of various ritmiusi elements that the ^ ^ 

capable of l•eIllg the subject o# revoliilinrury aclion tod*' 
it has become ‘tinurgeoiiiriecr and 'integrated’ In’d ^’x 
stciil regime tsnine clarification a needed here as 
lUm letween ra.jeclive and subjective farlon. In "* * 

at. and us revoluuooary sriton in p.irtieulaf. . 



4. Objective Conditions 
and Sabjecfive Factors 
of Social DcTclopment 

Hie relation between man's conscious activity and tiic circum- 
iUnccs in whicJi he acts are expressed by die categories ‘objec- 
tive tonditions' and 'subjective factor’. The latter is a particular 
degree of people’s consciousness, the organised action, will and 
*>’*rgy necessary to attain the goals they have set It is necessary 
to draw a distinction between the coocepti ‘subject of action’ and 
subjective factor'. The chief subject of military action, for 
example, is tlie armed forces, the army, while the subjective fac- 
tor for the army as a whole is above all the moral and volitional 
qualities of the troops such as men’s military training and discip- 
me, their eommanders' experience, abilities and will, military 
n^ledge and skill, the soldiers’ kleologica] conviction and moral 
endurance, etc, 

In social trarufontutions, die category ol subjective factor ex* 
Pfwsei the combination of ideas with people’s purposeful and 
ntX»ni^ Kcion. The subjective factor thus characterises die 
suhjKt I activity. The category ‘objective conditions', on the other 
and, denotes tliat whieJt docs not depend on the will and aclivi- 
br* of a gisen group of pet^le, party, dais, or society as a whole, 
tn the Context of a ipedSc social process. The objectii-e condi- 
turns are the determinant source of social action. 

_ lie leading role of the objective conditions is fully expressed 
tn revoJulionary acdon. They are decisive in social cliange because 
t *ty first of ail determine the actual need to ovtrsxsne maiure 
*^al coniradictioni and consequendy direct people's acts Tlicy 
*tJ* possibility for attaining llic social oljjectivcs in- 

voJ'Td in transfonning social tclatiosu. 

, ? *I*«fically, the objective conditions of a socialist 
'^uiion? Above all they compruc the material prcrcfjuisites. a 
inite IotI of she productive forces, conllicl between llie prr^ 
^'ive forces and production rdatiosti and an exacerbation of alt 
*' *"^“1 aiiiaponiaiis of bouigrms society It sliould le spcciilly 

'li^t tlie oI)jeclf\e pretequiules fte tevoJution include die 
**’'*_ mg class, the leading feere in the socialbt trani/omuiion of 
**i'’ty. They t.Un inclu^ a whtie trmplex of cimjnnUnees 
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termed a ‘revolutionary situation’, such w the 


ruling classes to preserve their d«ninalion intact, c 


)Ciety; an inabiuty on me 
classes to go on living in the old way; the 


measure, 


•, of the poverty and destitution of the "'or 


The objective conditions uJtiniaiei)' uiiucw.*- d by a 

lution Yet the social transfonnation itself is rtaue^^^^ ^ 
guard class whose action also determintt the »a 

changes occurring in society. TTic subjective factor 
important role in the revolution. It incorporates^ e /Mcolir 

- - -• -- j, of communist wC" t ... 


and other working people’s mastery ot 

gical component); the will and determination o . ^g[,uoiul 
class in its struggle against she bourgeoisie . ofthepc^ 

component) ; and the oiganUed and purp«eful a jfdiW'f 
pie, which presupposes above all the leading ro « 
nist party in the revolutionary struggle (organisa 
practical component) . 

Having thus clarified the correlation bet'^**’' no«*®“^'^ 
and objective factors in revolutionary action we can d 

the dialectic of modem capitalism Contra^ to t e 
bourgeois ideologists, the nature of capitali^ hM 
The objective need to replace bourgeois social rela jjf 

has become even more pK*"”! 


progressive, socialist 
the sdentific and technological revolution. 


5. The Law-Govemed Nature 
of Socialist Revolution 

Tliere are, of course, quite new phenomena in ih* 
of modem capitalism. Its tendency to adapt itself to ytquif^ 
lions of struggle between she two systems, and to ,>;f 

ments of the scientific and technical revolution, fuli’'! 

state-monopoly character of imperialism and makes 
classes ad<^)t a more flexible social policy. These classes ^ 
ing a wider use ot such leven as the stale’s 
monopoly concentration of production and capital, the 
lion by the sute of an inerrasing portion of the naliona 
i}>e granting of miliUry ofden to monopolies, governRico 



of industrial programmes and scientific research, the drafting 
o nabonsride economic development programmes, a policy of 
economic integration, new forms of capital exports, the establish- 
ment of transnational monopolies, and neocolonialism As the 
struggle grows the boutgeirisie is resorting to social 
. and is forced to make some social concessions In 

^ cattles with capital the woridng people are wresting certain 
nghts and guarantees for themselves. 

«erthel^, all attempts to •cure’ capitalism and create a 
. **'*Cy* within its framework have obviously failed It 

f cnoce evident that capitalism is a society without 

“ re. Monopoly domination tends to preserve the social anta- 
traditional to capitalism, which is expressed in people’s 
hardships, unemployment, high costs and economic reces- 
on- t also engenders new antagonistic contradictions. ‘This ap- 
CO the contradiction between the unlimited pot- 
®P*c**d ttp by the scientific and technological revolution 
ben A * coadbloeka raised by capitalism to their utilisation for the 
* *.“ 'o««ty as a whole Capitalism squanders national wealth, 
"’^r purposes a great proporiion of scientific dii* 
and immense material resources. This is the contradiction 
. **** social character of present-day production and the 

^^monopoly nature of its regulation TTiis is not only the 
the d oontradiction between capital and labour, but also 

of the antagonism between the interests of the 
oli ^ *“"’"8 majority of the nation and those of the financial 
Report to the 26th Congress of the CPSU 
jjj y* Srethnev stated that the recent years have seen a fur- 
ine j^^tavation of the general crisis of capitalism, the shrmk- 
® sphere of imperialist domination in the world, capital- 
'oonomic recession in the past ten years, further 
ipr, inter-impenajist contradictions, a more frantic 

^ amble for markeu and for sources of raw materials and enei^, 
in jj”^^^**^*"***^ rise in military expenditures, a sharp growdi 
ties and adventurism of the imperialist poll- 

tion those of American imperialism, and exacerba- 

— contradictions in the caintalist countries. 

'w/CSkI.""?' " 
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lem of lodai and national opprtation impcrul'^ wt-rt*" 
ot.ibluli neiv forma of eaploiutlon, but aa^ * 

taint foniu. Tlie peaaantry aod die peiry*b^6‘^“ 
well as die proleunat, are interested in social^ 
tlietn liberation f — KV«.oroIetanan »oo- 


1 from oppressiim. Non-proletari« . tou^ 
comprise the niajortiy oif the pi^ulation in die p,<if(S i* 


ition in oic »'■ • a 

j. Hapeeially peat mipoftance in die ^'®*“**'**i^ jjiepe*’’ 

acquired here by the allunce of die working ."V by 
antry and non-proleurbn masses. Tliu alliance, u »* ^ 
w'orking class, is dedsive lor die successful struggle 
mg nations for national and social emancipaUon. ^ ^g^- 

Tlie objective law- of the trandtion from M^tali^ in 
ism is increasingly evident in our epoch, but it 
a sharp struggle of the revolutionary forces against ibe 

and reacuon, rather than automatically. In these con ^ 
subj'ective factor of revcdulionary action pows sha^K jplf. 


iciousness and revrJutionary initiative, the 
working class and its allies from refonnist illusions, the 
n of all anti-imperialist fwces, deterrnination and 


ers' struggle in attaining their dass objectives is iH 

dent on a correct deteiminatioa by the working dass 



communist patties leading it of the most expedient forms and 
methods of revolutionary action. 


On the Role of Social Violence 

It has now become necessary to tfcal with a very topical prob- 
cm of the role of violence in social change. There are two 
one-sided theories on this problem. The adherents to the 
. t tnaie an absolute of violence in human history, proclaim- 
mg It to be the ultimate cause and principal method of all social 
change. Nowadays such idealistic and voluntaristic views arc held 
y the most reactionary imperialist circles staling on nuclear 


teles staling t 


tttissile war to solve international issues. This theory is also pro- 
pounded by militarists and all kinds of hegemonic forces push- 
to a new world war. Neo-anarchist, neo-Trotskyist 
* I other extremist groupings of petty-bourgeois revolutionism 
te y exclusively on violence. Various Maoist groups practice ter- 
torut acts and political assasunations The acts of violence, 
SWgsterism and murder perpetrated by extremist elements only 
*^P«r the formation of people’s revolutionary consciousness and 
^ty of action. The absolutisation of violence is pohtically harm- 
^oredcally untenable. 

Tlus is an idealistic view of history. Violence is not an inde- 
pendent and determinant factor of social development. It does 

pr^uce economic relations, but u itself dependent on them, 
•temiuing from the development of antagonistic contradictions 
■n a class society. Force, wrote Marx, ‘is itself an economic pow- 

• A state as ‘concentrated and organised force of society’* is 
^wganlsation that implements the vitdence of the ruling classes 
■ f '^'^omically dominant class ultimately establishes its polit- 

, doitunalion. And if this class eventually Icses its dominant 
position in the economy, political power must inevitably pass to 
another class, one that is p rogressive from the angle of society’s 
•^•we economic needs. 

'Vhile noting that violence is dependent on and derivable 

• * P- J03. 
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cotninunist partiM leading it of the 
methods of m-olutinnary action. 


CTpedient fornu and 


6. On the Role of SocUt Violence 

It has now beaxne necessary to deal with a very topical prob- 
lem cd the role of vtcAcnce in social change. There are Vwc 
equally one-sided tliroties on ib>s prolilem. The adherents to Iht 
first make an absolute of violence in human history, proclaim- 
ing it to be the ultimate cause aitd principal method of all social 
diange. Nowadays such idealistic and voluntansiic views are heli! 
by the most reactionary imperiabst circles staking on nudeai 
missile war to solve international issues. This theory is also pro 
pnunded by mQitaristi and all kinds of hegemonic forces push 
ing nations to a new world war. Keo-anarehist, neo-Trotskyis 
and other eatremut groupings of petty-bourgeois revolutionisn 
rely exclusively on violence. Various Maout groups practice ter 
rorist acts and political assasrinations, The acts of violence 
gangttetism and mutder perpettaied by exuemist elements onl; 
hamper the formatioa of people's revolulionaiy consciousness ant 
unity of action. The absoluiisatiMt of violence u politically harm 
ful and theoretically untenable. 

Tlus is an tdealtsuc view of tustory. Violence is not an inde 
pendent and determinant factor of social development. It doe 
not produce ec<»ic»nic relations, but is itself dependent on then 
stemming from the develc>]mieiit of antagomstic contradiction 
in. a class society. Force, wrote Mars, '» itself an economic pov 
er’‘. A state as 'coocenlrated and organised force of society’’ 
an organbation that implements the violence of the ruling classes 
The economically dominant class ultimately establishes its poll 
ical doRunatiaru And if this class eventually loses its dominat 
position in the economy, political power must inevitably pass i 
another class, one that is progressive from the angle of society 
mature economic needs. 

While noting that vidence b dependent on and derivabl 


‘ Karl Marx, Cepilal, VoL 1 p. 703. 
• Ibid. 


from economic conditions me should not ignore its role in soctd 
development. 

SiroiJarJj' undjaJectical a the opposite approach to social phe- 
nomena. While propwnents of the theory of violence view it as 
tlie principal factor in social devcli^inent, tlierc are also those 
who see violence as an absc^ule evil to be avoided at all costs. It 
is such views, specifically, that arc behind the abstract moral 
principle of the ‘non-resistance to evil by violence’; the com- 
mandment that one should refrain from violence with regard to 
all living things, as proclaimed in some religions, e.g. Jainism; 
the rejection of violent methods in political struggle (eg. the 
principle of non-vidence in Gandhi’s teaching); the utopian 
ideas of “pure democracy’ and 'absolute freedom’, etc. 

If the problem of violence is not considered with regard to 
Its implications, hut only as applied to revolutionary action, sooi* 
of its more essential aspects can be brought out in a scientific >i>* 
terpreUtion. According to Imiorkal materialism social violence 
is an inevitable and (ogical product of exploiter society, flaring 
arisen together with classes and the stale, violence has become »n 
inalienable element of social rebuons and political life. Un“t| 
private property and human exploitation, violence as praetiseo 
by the exploiter classes is (lie cliief means of preserving tlie given 
reblions. Without violence directed against the eeph*"’' 
masses of their own and other countries, sbveownen and 
lords could not have exercised their dwnination- Nor can the 
capitalist system exist withmii violence. 

Tlius dialectics requires a concrete approach to the probic” 
of violence, ft can play a dual sole— reaaionary—ff it ii •I'P' 
at preserving the already obsolescent social lysiero— or revolution' 
ary— when it serves as an instrunient for abolishing the 
cent system and effecting the vicicwy of a new soaeiy. 
causes the need to apply revolutfonary violence! 

ui note, first of all, that tlie elais struggle itself, which o 
tl«e bw governing the development of antagonistic fumution^ 
in fact none other llian violence. On the part of tlie ojipresicu 
daises it is a quite undentambhle response to the regime of cy 
presiion and explcstauon Tlie revolution, being the highest fn^ 
td ebu struggle, only serves U> meal tlie reuilance of il« 
ed manes, ever present in anugonistie society, to the violence 



the ruling classes. Hence revolution does not beget violence but 
only stimulates new forms of it — revolutionary violence. 

Secondly, the economic relations of private property, exploita- 
tion and pohtical power as objects of revolutionary action ait 
fiaed in definite political organisational forms (the state, law] 
which rely on powerful material forces (the army, police, mtelli 
gence service, courts, bureawcratic apparatus). Hence the revolu 
tionary class has to overconte the resistance of the state-organisec 
eaploitei classes and is thefctore cornpetted to use force in res 
ponse to the latter’s violence. This is specifically expressed in ^ 
direct armed uprisij^, the arrests of counterrevolutionaries, thi 
expropriation of private property, the dissolution of reactionar 
state institutions, etc. 

Thirdly, revolutionaty violence is indispensable because ihi 
establishment of the political domination of the proletariat doe 
not mean the end of the class struggle It continues in other forms 
Tlie ovenhrown classes often put up resistance in very acute fontu 
such as through civil war, counurrevoluiionary conspiracies, sabo 
tage, suWerslott, etc. In the period of transition from capitaliw 
to socialism the working class must therefore exercise state lead 
ership of society, i.e., esublish its own, proletarian dietatonhip 
One of its functions is to exercise the violence of the revolution 
ary working class against the overthrown exploiter classes, Sme 
revolutionary violence is directed against an insignificanl exploi 
ter minority, the usurper of material and spiritual values, and c 
the rights and freedoms of the overwhelming majority of ih 
people, it is justilied both pohlically and morally. 

It should be stressed at tliis point that the proletaruin dicta 
lorship, like revolution in general, is on no account exhausted b 
violence, and cannot be reduced just to that. The dictatorshij 
of the proletariat, Lenin wrote, *b not only the use of fort 
against the exploiters, and not even mainly die use of force' 
Its main objectives are creative: to radically reconstruct ih 
whole system of scKial relations on a socialist basu; to draw th- 
peasant masses and tlw witole people into socialist construction 
and to estaliUsIi the ixids cd genuine democracy. 


‘ V. I, Lenin, ‘A GitM Brfinoin*’, Colltrlfi tl’erti. M.neos. 
Vnl. ^9,^ 419. 
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Tlius under the relevant economic conditions \ioIence piwfs 
both logical and justified. The forms and intensity of re'^olution- 
ary violence, however, may rCffer depending on the degree anJ 
metliods of resistance put op by the overthrown exploiter dust* 
and the specific conditio of the class struggle. \Vhi!e support- 
ing the use of all possible methods in the struggle for power {both 
peaceful and non>peace(ul) the founden of scientific communism 
stressed that it would be preferable lor the working class to 
accomplish a socialist revolution in a peaceful way. ‘Where pro- 
paganda leads to tlie gatl more quifity and more surely,’ hlar' 
wrote, ‘an uprising is insatte ’* A similar idea was expressed by 
Lenin. 'T>ie working class,’ he said, ‘would, of coune, prefer to 
take power peacefully ■* 

Today there are favourable conditions for the rcs-olution W 
de«lop peacefully. It would be undialeclical and erroneous, 
hm^TSTf, to rely on dial way alone. liven where there is a r**" 
iibility for a peaceful transition to socialism it is by no me.ins th* 
obligatory or only possible path, for its realisation dej'enils on tb^ 
i{)ecific conditions of a given country Insofar as a jie.icefu!^'’' 
iition is also full of eoniradiciions ami struggle, and 
fierce mitiance and opposilioc* on the pari of tho 
liourgeoisie, it too u not an exclusively non-tioleni Iraw'iK”'- 
With a peaceful iransuion to suci.almn violence assumes var"J“* 
forms of coetcion and tlie control of die woillng rlvs oser tlie 
Uiurgmiiie. 

\^e Kf then that Marxht diaircitcs retjuifes a ipecifit.dly Im* 
loricaJ apprn.jrh to the prolJcm of liolence. 'ilirrefi''^ 

»I«>u!d i¥>t make a onr-sided atsessnicnl of Candlii’s tl'ictrine 
nmi-vlolcncr It i« luwd uii die ahimsi principle width forb * 
d-xng anr harm li» lutng rtralurr* l»y th<«i*ht. wonl nr dreil 
principle litrlf is rjuite almracl. aiul iiuppIiCAUe, for e»’'‘’P ' 

<i» the rejlitr cj an exphxfer t^irirtr. Co the relatiofir fviween s" 
tje"niitic clasps ami l^ween npprewrtj ami pjiifridng 
Can llv fl»»s stfueitle fie avi«>le<l in an anlaynniitic stviel* 
nxirie mx Lh^ cl •« iiniegle h an c^.jeetive I iw t-f tlic es'*'''' 



and de\Tlopn»fnt of a aociety b\«cd on private pro[>eriy anti 
human cxplcntaiion, and it meaiu xioicnrc inanifetied in various 
form* Tlie tame applie* to the itruft^le of people* a(*ain$i imper- 
blism to bring about ruiional lihrfalion and the elimination of 
colonialism. Re*-oluiionary violence play* a lubsiantbl role in this 
tocial action loo 

Does dial mean, however, that Candhi’* idea of non-violence 
i* devoid of any rational eonteni’ No, it doe* not. For Mahat- 
ma Gandhi believed that the only way humanity can rid itself 
of violence ii through non-violence. And in our own day ihn 
idea may also have progressive significance, above all with regard 
to relations among state*- The ahimsa, ai reatisiically understood, 
can mean precisely the renunciation of force in international rela- 
tions, the outlawing of war and the establishment of the principle 
of peaceful coexistence and peaceful intentate relations, Tlie Gan- 
dliian idea of non-vvolence can thus serve to strengthen friendship 
among peoples and co establish just interstate relations based on 
mutual respect, non-interference and the settlement of all con- 
ibets through negotiation 

The role of violence in history cannot thus be treated abstraci- 
1y. It is pernicious for mankind to try and settle intentate is- 
sues by force of arms in our age o( nuckat missiles and neutron 
bombs. But it is also true that violence is an indispensable factor 
in the (balcctics of antagonistic sodo-econcenic fonnaiioiu. 

Objective soebd dialectics assumes a qualitatively different 
fomi under socialism 

7. The Dialectic of ibe Development 

of Socialism 

The victory of the proletarian revolution and tlie strengthen- 
ing of socialist social rebrions result in a fundamenul change in 
the way the general bws of dialectics manifest themselves Many 
essential features of the dialectics of bourgeois society are rele- 
gated to history — such as sodal anUgonism, cl.vs.s struggle and 
conflict-ridden and ipemtaneous devclc^mient. 

The emergence and consobdation of socialism immensely in- 
crease the role of the popular masses as the subject of historical 
action A qualitatively new stage sets in in the functioning of social 
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diaJectJCj: the working ntasses, led by the working class 
Communist party at their head, start building, consciously and on 
a planned basis, a new form of social reality — communist social 
relations — using objective laws. The transition from capitali® 
to socialism radically transforms relations among people, brings 
out new motive forces and sources of social development, anti 
changes the type of social progress. 

Socialism is the first phase of the communist formation. TTie 
Soviet Union has built a developed socialist society, a logical, 
law-governed stage on the road to communism The Constitution 
of the USSR gives the following description of this soaety: At 
this stage, when socialism is developing on its own foundations, 
the creative forces of the new system and the advantages of the 
socialist way of life are becoming increasingly evident, and the 
working people are more and more svidely enjoying the fru't* 
of their great revolutionary gains. 

‘It is a society in whi^ powerful productive forces and pr^ 
gresstve science and culture have been created, in which the 
well-being of the people is constantly rising, and mere and more 
favourable conditions arc being provided for the all-round devel- 
opment of die individual. 

‘It is a society of mature sodalisi social relations, in which, on 
the basis of the drawing together of all cl.ssses and social straw 
and of die juridical and factual equality of all its nations an ^ 
nationalities and their fraternal cooperation, a new historrca 
community of people has been foon^— the Soviet people. 

‘It is a society of high organisational capacity, ideologio* 
comraiemenf, and consciousness of the working people, who 
patriots and internationalists. 

'It is a society in whicli llie law of life u concern of ail for the 
good of each and concern of mcIi for the good of alt. . 

‘It is a society of true democracy, tile political lyilent of which 
ensures effective management of all {•ubiic affairs, ever more ac 
live participation of the working people in running the slate, an 
the combining of cilirens' real rights and freedoms with ihcr 
obligations and responsihilisy to socseljr.** 

• Cvn,l.Mion fFMjamr-ts/ Law) W »** Unha of SovUt So<^"‘ 
RifnbUci, Novoiti PietJ Agency Publnhing House, Mowww, ir"> 
pp. IMS. 
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Tlie So\-i«t Uninn ii gradually and confiilcnll)’ moving to die 
great goal, the creation of a claislc** jociety. Tlic working clasj 
pla)-s a growing role in (ociety and iu numbers are growing 
too. Now the USSR has about 60 million indusltial workers 
vho account for two-thirds of the gainfully employed popula- 
tion. The modem workers* character of lalxsur is changing too, 
being increasingly filled with inietteciual content; today 75 per 
cent of workers have secondary (complete or incomplete) and 
higher education. Ibofound changes are occurring in the life 
of the collective fanners whose work is gradually coming close 
to that of industrial workers The farmers' cultural standards 
are growing. Over the past ten years the number of farmers 
with secondary (complete or incomplete) and higher education 
has increased from 39 to £0-odd per cent, TTie number of in- 
itWectuaU k growing rapidly sn the USSR. Currently every 
fourth worker in thU country does mental work The classlesa 
iructure of society will Largely take shape within the historical 
framework of mature socialism. 

Intensive economic and social development of Soviet repub- 
lies serves as the basis (or their accelerated all-round conver- 
gence. There are no longer backward national regions in the 
USSR. Tremendous socio-economic changes, in particular in the 
Central Asian republics, can be illustrated by one fact- in regions 
where before the October Revolution the farmer was immersed 
in exhausting manual labour, today power-to-farmer ratio per 
loo hectares of ploughland is double the average in the Soviet 
Union as a whole. The national feelings and national dignity of 
every man are respected in the Soviet country. The efflorescence 
and mutual enrichment of national cultures promotes the devel- 
opment of the culture of the Soviet people, a new social and 
internationalist community. TTus process is based on equality, 
fraternal cooperation and voluntariness. 

The qualiutively new character of social relations and social 
action under sociaUwn also determines its specific dialectics. It is 
not just a particul.sr, transient instance of dialectics as is the case 
w-ith the dialectic of bourgec» society, Sncblism does not only 
have its own specific regulaiities but, as the first phase of commu- 
nism, it also possesses some general features that are endemic to 
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the communist social formation as a whole, the highest form of 
human intercourse. 

The socialist form of social lelatioRS, social production orga- 
nised according to plan, on the basis of common, public prop- 
erty and labour of people free fnim exploitation, predetermine 
the uniqueness of dialectic of socialism. Its specific features in- 
clude above all non-antagonisde social contradictions, which 
stem from the dominati<Hi social ownership of the means of 
production. The social action of the people has a unified and, 
on the whole, unidirectional nature under socialism This unity 
underlies the social dynamism manifested m all spheres of social 
life. The socialist d'lalecdc is further maiVed by a planned, gradual 
character and by an increasing harmonisation of social proces- 
ses Another essential feature is that the subjective factor, peo- 
ple's conscious activity in realising social necessity, comes to play 
art increasingly greater role in socialist society The socialist dia- 
lectic is also ^aracterised by a boundless, inexhaustible social 
progress within the framework of the communist formation, So- 
cial progress becomes truly nationwide, and humanist ideals and 
aims are translated into reality 

The socialist countries implement broad social programmes 
with such principal aims as those of constantly raising people's 
incomes, improving social security and housing, further develop- 
ing and improving public education and health, providing the 
necessary Conditions for people's all-roimd cultural development, 
rest and leisure, and protecting the environment The socialist 
countries have made great prioress in these fields. 

In his Report to the 26lh Congress of the CPSU Leonid 
Brezhnev stressed that the working man is the mam, invaluable 
wealth of socialist society, whidi is wliy ‘concrete concern for 
a concrete person, for hb needs and requirements b the alpha 
and omega of the Party’s economic policy’. This policy is lar- 
gely aimed at making the Soviet people’s life better, at ensuring 
the further growth of tireir well-being What the sociilist coun- 
tries have done in economic de\e]<^ment and raising the peo- 
ple’s stand irds is an epoch-makirH; achievement. Tlie memlieri 
of the Council for hlutual Ccon ni nic .^5sillance are the mo«t 
dviiamk group of counlttes whoee econcnvlc gtenwh rate has 
been twice as much as that legbtered in the dc\-clopcd capital- 



assumes a form of differences in the interests of groups of p* 
pie on separate questions and a disharmony in separate as^ 
of social life. Under capitalism llie struggle of opposites JeaiR 
a rule, to tlie victory of one side and the extinction of tlie oi ' 
sshereas under socialism, fjvcrcoming contradictions leads to 
further strengthening of the socio-political unity of society ra 
than to an eliminatitm of the existing social structure. ^ 
tial feature of the contradictions under socialism is also tw 
aety as a whole, rather than a separate class or social 
the subject in whose interest the contradictions are rtsoli'e* 
The specific character of the dialectical law under soc ^ 
that has been discussed here is also to be found in the wa)t * 
means necessary ior the resolution of concrete social 
lions In socialist society there is an objective possibility ^ 
cessiiy to systematically prepare and implement, under the 
ership of the Communbt Party, important social 
osercome einergeni contradictions. TTie profound 
transformations under socialism are wrought by the put^^ 
action of the working masses. While determining the f*” , 
solve a particular contradiction the Communist 
socialist state control the tune, rate, depth and scale of the 
clunge in question , ^ 

At different stages of development, different methods w 
ing fontradiciions are used. In the period of transition fft*t>^ 
pitalism to socialism it b quite logical, as we have said. ^ ^ 
forte in relation to the overthrown but still resisting bourjr^ 
Since a mature sodalut society b marked by Ron-antag® ^ 
contradictions ic doe* not friort to violence but to other ^ 
regulating social reUckms and tlie struggle of opp®*''^ I 
ciai unify, planned economic management and Kieniifica")' 
guidance of social processes increase the importance o* 
sutc measures. Tliesc measures create favourable condit««>‘_^_ 
the preparation and realisation of objectively necessary 
live clianges in various fpitrm of socialist reality. State re ^ 
in the fields of economy, culture and social tn.magtment W* 
td the principal ways overcoming socialism's contradict ^ 
Alongside refccms and other methods used by tlie jj,. 

prrjve Kicial relations, tliere ore tdso methods which do 
vrJve die lUte in bringing influence to bear on social 


Old and obso^wcent vkMfs, ntoralt, habits and traditions are 
oN'ercome, for instance, by education and pwrsuasion. Criticism 
and tcK-critidsm have th«ef«*e acquired great importance in 
the developed socialist society. Tlicy are an effective means of 
solving non-antagonistic contradictions in the cultural, spiritual 
life of a socialist society, and are a necessary prerequisite for, 
and a factor in the practical social action needed to overcome 
the existing contradictions. 

Non-antagonistic contradictions also bear on other features of 
the dialectic of socialist society. This dialecuc is for instance 
marked by the prevalence of gradual development and the trans- 
formation of social phenomena into more mature qualities. Also 
gradual are the mam processes of qualitative change, such as 
growing over of (he state of proletarian dictatorship into the 
state of the whole people, the improvement of developed socialism 
and the building of the material and technical basis of eommu- 
nism. Gradual qualitative changes under soaalism do not mean 
any slow-down in the rale of sodal development On the con- 
trary, the dialectic of socialism is marked by dynamic social 
processes in all spheres of social life. 

9, Negation and Progress under Socialism 
The ^aleetk of the negation of negation also undergoes essen- 
tial change in socialist society. In an explcuter society with its 
antagonistic contradictions negation is manifested in an acute 
class struggle and is most sharply expressed in s ocial revolution s 
which Marx described as ‘tiroes of strongi-'pSssiooatq^negatlorft 
and denial’.* The deepest social changvfi^iito^ is the sociaHst 
revolution, whose radical nature consssts m Hts ultimately negat- 
ing private property based on the expf^tatlon of other people’s 
labour, and consequently, the who!e(system of superstructural 
and ideological phenomena that expT» and^efend the interests 
of the expl<riter classes- . c.,'--'' 

In socialist society the obliteration of sobM^ntagonuBv-mtf' 


* K. Man, *Moralising Oiddim and Critical Morality*. In: Karl 
Marx and Firderick Eogels, CeDeettd Wetks, Vol. 6, Moscow. 1976 
p.$17. 
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Oic mil of ihc f Lm tlni!(j;Ir atm rratc msoy ^ **^<1- 

iiilirirnl in «hr ri|>loilrr *plrni. 'thrie ate no anile nw ^ 
iioru of \ioIenre, negation change* direction, tjncuncitj B 
prneilnl fiv rnnvii«»Dn* and ofdctiineM. etc. The 
nntic cluracler of contradiclioiM of toeuliit aociety ^ 

tlic content and formi ©( nation under jocialuw 
iiiethodi of tuKing coniRidictiora. Al the tame dt*> ^ 
for negation cannot duapiiear under aocialiun cither, y”’ 
eJseuljerr, negation it a Retetiary condition fee further 
iiient Under aixuluni ilicrc ate quite a few »ocial ***''1!^ ^ 
iiiuit be negated, whicli ate ihu* otijecu of negation. Th'T' 
otjsotescem forrns in \-anou« fieJdf ti vital aeuvity ^ 

further jirogresi; conaervaiive left.over* of tJie past, old ha 
cuitotru m [leople't evrr>(ljy life, consciournesi and 
liourgeoi] ideology, and to on. Future cocnmimBt tocieiy ^ 
also Ime iu own contradictions and will resolve 
process of developtneni something wlU become obsolete an 
becotne an object of negation on the part of society. 

Specific features of negation under loelalutn will »1*^ ^ 

mine other aspects of the law of the negation of 
under communism several great cycles of historical 
will be completed. In peunicive society there was tribal I 
mon) property and equality among people. Later on 
property appeared, with antagonistic classes and social inttl .j. | 
i.e., the tribal system was negated. The victory of the 
revolution and the building of a communist society, 
again signify the establishment of social property and s^ 
equality, i.e., negation of negation lahes place. Needless to 
it is a 'quasi-retum’ to the initial point; even in this 
triad is an entirely supeificial and outward aspect of 
development with its tremendous progress in the prod 
forces and social culture. The vktory of socialism is the 
of mankind’s true history. Opponents of dialectical and his 
cal materialism often present this valid scientific tenet ^ 
Marxists’ ‘renunciation’ trf dialectics in explaining ° p, 
cesses under communism Moreover, directing their 
the triad scheme they aften maintain; ‘Communis® 
capitalism, but will not commuiiism be negated itself in 
lure, with a resultant return to a class society?’ 
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Cbapter X 

PRACTICE AND TRUTH 


Tlie life and progressive development of locieiyi 
tbl features have been discussed in the preceding 
only possible vnih people’s increasing control over 
penetration into tit secrets. A wise folk saying has » ^ 

edge is the best friend. People's knowledge guarantees ‘ ^ 

inanre over ilie elemenU. Tlie #c<iuisit)on and impK" 
knowledge u the proceu whereby man CognL<» iK* 

rounding him. Tlie doctnne of the essence of ^ «f 
structure and lawi of tlie cognitive j*cci<e*s is called the ' 
knowledge or eputemology. 


!• The Second Aspect 

of (he Fundsnentsl Question 
of PhlloMpby 


n-! tumbmenul qtn-stwi. of pl.il^nophy, that of «he 
of tl.«.»l.t I.S Lem*, of cocvscmmocm to nutter, has. , , 

tail sf.ne. a *eron.l a<[v<t In s<M,tioo to the finl ot* 
primary, mailer or r<ei<rN<usi>rM.'>. T},i| secoid ail«t ^ 


t* Jifol^lem of «>l,eil.er our iSnught 
leJ »Lcif.er we can crernily tefW( 
al noleeu it «*» this tle^ po'l->™ 

Jenfi'T c/ tlM.>>i(l)l and Uui* 
kl,.. l,a,e ,nen .,n.mat,ve am-trt U the 

jt,e*r»«v ll«.e»rf, ckw ,t |f,e,„ arrt'’’! 

,»«. ^ • 
>fm*n KaAf, |„, es.mpte, |erciritw.l 
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of th« rnl ouLiidc man but maintainrd that it could not 

be cognised in principle, for, at he raid, iliere srai an mipxssahle 
harrier or gap twtwren a ;Aci»onienon (*thing-for-uj‘, Ding-fur- 
anj) and essence (‘ihing-tn-itseir, Ihfg-an-nch) As soon aa nxan 
tnade any judgement alroul 'things-in-themseK-e*’, Kant held, his 
tnirtd faced insoluble contradictions, or antinomies, thus betray* 
ing its uUti impotence. Kant belie\-cd dtat a transition {rwn 
phenomena to ihings*in-themsetves ivas only possible througfi 
faith. 

Representatives of philosophical scepticism, in particular tlie 
18th-century English pliifosopher David liume, were also agnos- 
tics. They denied the possibility of cognmng reality, holding that 
it vras altogedier doubilul whether something existed outude us, 
beyond cur sentimeiits. To bath up tSietr reasoning, sceptics 
argued that opposite judgements ean be expressed about one and 
the same object, that man only deals with his own sensations and 
does not know where his aenie perceptions come from, etc. 

Advocates of irrationaiixm^Nieosche, Bergson (1659-lMl), 
and others— adopt a stand of overt agnceiicum. Tliey maintain 
the world is unknowable because >t lacks any regularity. Be- 
tng U a chaACle flow o( accidents, an illogical creative evolution, 
while thought implies logic. Logic deals with regularities, witli 
causes and effects, while real being, the irrationallsts insist, lacks 
them. It is therefore impossible to arrive at reasoned knowledge 
of the world. Agnostics are led to infer that, in principle, thought 
cannot be identified with being. 

Agnosticism is widespread in modern bourgeois idealist philo- 
Sophy. This was panicuiarly obvious at the 1 6th W orld Congress 
of Hiilosophy. Several reports delivered at it substantiated the 
thesis that the irrationa] factor was primordial to man, that ‘sci- 
ence cannot tlunV', that it must be supplemented by a religious 
doctrine of bring, etc. Conceptually, agnosdrism is a nactionaiy 
philosophical doctrine. Socially, it expresses the ideology 
of the exploiter classes trying to distract working people from 
cognising existing reality. Agnosticism shackles people’s creative 
activity and inldacive. Tor, if (he world b unknowable and sci- 
ence is unable to discover law* governing society’s development, 
then people carmot consciously change and transform reality. 

Agnosticism was opposed by many outstanding representa- 





iKts d prr-Manbn ^^Uosophy, both idralisu and mairrialitu. 
Tlify argued for ilie knowaWiry of tJir »swl(l Rul idcalisU and 
snntria\ii\i V>oSd fuTidameMany dilfnont vicvfi on ihis. Idcalisls 
assume that true being is by its nature ideal, as is cognising 
thouglit. Tltey tliui identify hetiig and thought presenting cogni- 
tion as a process v.hereby ifie spirit cconprehends itself. T)ie 
objectit-e idealist!, Plato, for one, said that man cognised truth 
thnwgh ‘moiieciion'. For this purpose, Plato believed, man had 
to discard all that was corporeal, sensual, and had to dose his 
eyes, shut his ears, and wiibdraw into self-observation to try to 
‘recall’ sshat his immortal soul had allegedly expenenced m the 
true ssorld of ideas. 

Similar viessa on cognition are to be found in the idealist doc- 
trine of the Vedanta kKooI (<th century D. C.). According to 
this, there is only one genuine object— Brahman. It can be cog- 
nised only through corutam yoga exercise By discarding all that 
is earthly or celestial, by consunily improving the ability to pa- 
cify the soul, by suppressing emotions, curbing passions and edu- 
cating patience, concentration aitd other fine cjualities, Yogis 
awaken in themselves an irresistible desire to free their own 
minds This results, as Indian idealists liave taiiglit, in the birth of 
perfect knowledge Tlie cognition of Braliman uproots all ims, 

In Itegel an affirmative answer to the question of the identity 
of thouglit and being was also Klf^vuJent: in the real world we 
cognise precisely Ks intelligible content, insofar as reality itself 
is reasonable. In the final analysis ct^ition is a process of the 
self-consciousness of the Absolute Idea. 

Since for idealists, when they give a positive answer to the 
second aspect of the fundamental question of philosophy, ‘true 
knowledge' is only cognition of the Absolute, idea. Brahman, and 
so on, their criticism of agnostidsm is not consistent, Idealism 
and agnosticism are evidently related to each other. Agnosticism 
can only be fully and conclusively refuted from the standpoint 
of materialist philost^hy. 

For idealism thought and being arc indentical because being 
Itself is interpreted as something ideal. For materialism, however, 
the answer to tlie second aqiect of the fundamental question of 
philosophy stems from the principle of reflection Thought is 
identical to being only in the sense that it reflects it. As its reflec- 
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don, thought is secondary to to matter. The identity of 

thought and being can t^refore only be referred to ir> 
lemofogical sense, ie^ on the plane of the knowability of 
world. The 18th-centuty French materialists, 
other philosophers, affirmed their belief in the ® 

human intellect and emoUons. But the theory of knowW^^^^ 
pre-Marxian materialism was drcumscribcd by its contemp* 
character. The pre-Marxian materialists were unable ^ 
understand the active quality of the human mind. For 
man was desUned to only a passive |»rcepdon of outside m 
ces. Moreover, they only took an isolated individual as ^ 
ject of cognition and disregarded the socio-historical 
man's consciousness. Tlie very process of reflecting reality 
interpreted by them in an extremely one-sided way, a* *'*,(,{ 
mediate, direct and mirror-like reproduction of tlie 
objects in human consciousness All these Asm can “ 'u ^ 
from the main one. Uie pre-Marxian materialists, a* 
course, as all the idealists, (ailed to understand the decisi'* 
of loclo-hutorical practice in the process of cognition. 

2. The Deterrainani Role 
of Practice In Cognition 

Pre-Marxian philosopher* usually contrasted 
people's material activity and social action. They 
lion as a purely subjecuve search for truth, as a mere 
inquisitiveness wliich ivas not conditioned by any actual 
menu. Naturally, the problem of the knovrability of the ^ 
was mainly tackled in theory. And though theorists 
quite convincing arguments against agnosticism, the Utter 
never fully refuted. The fact is th.st cognition b h®* * 
spiritiul, intellectual re(|iiirnuenl of people. Jt b Inestr'f 
bound up in its mots with man's objective material »'■* ^ 
with pracliee And ii H in practice thai agnosiiriun b m'"* 
siWiifely refuted . 

IVoi.te first rel.iled to liar ssotU in practical terms , 

Iransfiirming it to meet ilieir inalenat needs. Only 
malerld Inleraelion with lulurc could they form a ‘**^^0 
attiiuslc to it. in altering a luUunce to produce defiolt* c^jet 
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or tools man had to diffmntiate the specific properties of stone, 
wood, metal, etc, at the carlf stages of his history. Thus reality 
was cognised and Vnowledge of it acquired in the direct labour 
process. Consequently, Vnowledge arises from practice and devel- 
ops on a practical basts. *Thc standpoint of life, of practice, 
should be first and fundamental in the theory of knowledge,' 
"Tote Lenin*. The requirements of social practice have always 
been Uie basis, the motive force, and the source of the develop- 
ment of knowledge. The need to measure areas of land, to de- 
termine the capacity of vessels, to calculate time, trade accounts, 
etc. has stimulated the development of mathematical knowledge. 
The need to build houses, channels, dams, ships and otlier means 
of transport, to produce equipment for lifting things and for 
other uses, weapons, etc has stimulated the development of 
mechanics. 

In our day, too, practical requirements determine the develop- 
ment of scientific knowledge. This is quite evident in mathema- 
tics, a science exhibiting a clear tendency to improve its ideas 
through its own inner lo^. The need to transfer information 
via communication chaoneb has given rue, for example, to a 
new science, the theory of information. Having arisen on a prac- 
tical basis, this theory has itself inflsMnced several claastcal fields 
of mathematics, such as the theory of functions, the theory of 
probability, etc. Modem industrial production and the design of 
new structures, geodesy, economic management and so on, re- 
quire a tremendous amount of calculation, and electronic cois- 
puten were invented to meet ihb practical requirement. Tlie use 
of computers has given rise to many new trends in mathematical 
research, such as the programming of computing and logical 
problems for computers, the tlieory of automata, the theory of 
algorithms, and so on. 

Practice u not only the starting peunt and basis of cognition, 
but it u also its mm. Man cognises the lasvs of nature in order 
to Subjugate it and turn it to hb service. Knowledge of social 
l.tws b necessary for him So inHuence historical events in the 
interests of the working masses. 


' V. I. Lenin, ‘MaUrialmn and Enpirio-Criticism', Colletlti Workt, 
Vol. 14. p. 142. 


What is the concept of practice a» understood by 
materialism? This question is important because^many > 
philosophers use the term ‘practice* or ‘experience to 
the essence of their doctrine*. Subjective idealists interpte p ^ 
tice as man’s sensuous experience. For them, things on I’ ' j ^ 
the subject's experience, and experience is only the 
sensations, a complex of elements in man's seli-con^ . 
Typical in this respect are the viesvs of the modem 
pragmatist philosophers. According to pragntatt*®- P _ 
organisation, through an effort of will and 
chaotic flow of consciousness and people's feelings and 
Changes take place in such 'practices' not in ^act, in 
physical world, Irut in the subject’s inner world. Pragma 
particular instance of subjective idealism, constrva t e ^ 
aspect of human thinking as an absolute, which is tyP’ 


idealism in general 

A scientific concept of practice is the outcome oi a .punp 
ist solution to the fundamental question of 
are not created m one's experience, but are ytioriesl 

reflecting reality in practice Practice has a concrete, 
character, it is the purposeful, object-malenal 
engaged in changing the objective world that exists 
ly of his COTStiousness. Practical acuon differ* from sp 
mental action (logical operaiiocts, fantasies, prayers, etc.) ' 
it presupposes (a) man's material contact with natural J 
society or objectified forms of relations between people; I 


expenditure of a certain amount of physical energy a 
mental energy; (e) the coordination of the programme o * 
with the essence and properlies of the world, nature or 


which are changed in the course of this activity. 

Thus, above all, practice uicorporates man's matenal-p‘ 
live activity, which is the mam and determining aspect o 
pie's activity in general. It is their wc»k in industry, 
transport, communications and other spheres of materia! pr 
lion. Tlirse basic kinds of practice also include social pr^r 
i e , people’s actions in changing or preserving the exhti" ^ef <!>' 
relalions: the tl.iss Struggle, the revolutionary action 
popular masses, the national liberation movement, llie t'”’ 
transformation of society and the building of commuoish*' 
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struggle for peace, and ihc peaceful coexistence o ‘ ^ 

differing social systems. Apart from these basic type* ",,jpous 
people's practical action is etqiresscd in specific 
spheres of activity. In science, foe instance, as opposed 
relical knowledge, practical action includes 
notnical and other observations, and geographic an ..^5^ 
dbcoveries. Practical activity is also a characteristic o 
artistic work and everyday life. . 

The sura total of all this action, at the basis of 
activity in material production, and whicli sdop'^f 

of history, is called the socio-historical practice- 
the standpoint of life, of practice, dialectical mate 
a fundamentally new understanding of the essence o 


3. The Essence of Marxist Epistemology 
Prt'Marxian raaterialbm, as we have noted, 
live. It regarded human knowledge as the paswve pij. 

objects and processes occurring in the ***"^“**’? >_ as I af 
Icctical materialism, on the other hand, treats *^"*'” *? ^jjierinf 
cessary component of the tocio-hbiorical P^*** ® lubjeri ^ 
nature and improving relations between people- Tie , ^ p,. 
our knowledge is not so much nature as it is, 
ture transformed by human activity. And only hy eo|" 
lure as it has been transfonned through practice, is 
fognbe phenomena lying outside bb direct activity. ^ic 
must here be understood as a predominantly active, 1 
process. It b not a matter of nature simply influencing ^ 
contemplates passively, but of a subject that acU 
uses the elemental forces of nature consciously and 
and in this object-oriented, material process, eognisO 
structures and laws. Moreover, it is essential to note the 
tion docs not limit itself to the cognitive activity of i" 
hut rcsiiltj from the combined efforls of the whole of 
1 liitorif.-il practice, constantly being enriched, serves a* * 
for the growth and extension of our knowledge of the i^l- 
world of nature an dsociety and tlie degree to ssluch oor 
edge corresponds to the actual essence of the world. 
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thenticated (guesses, hypotheses), or true.^ People ^ 
striven to attain true knowledge. TTte old srisc sa^ng,^ c^ustibk 
is the greatest treasure, it cannot be taken away, it » t" 
and beyond value’ is true to this day. 


4. Wbat Is the Truth? 

Man has pondered this question since time 
has always been the centre of philosophical debate. j|. 
standing al what truth is is inseparable Irctn the 
fundamental question of philosophy. The ^ f 

solution to the pre^em of truth is based on the . 
reflection and differs from various idealist 
different from the interpretauon of truth given by me p" 
contemplative matenalum. „ jiiji 

Exponents of objective idealism interpret the truth 
bute of ideal being — the spini, idea, or Cod— per 
for instance, to Plato's theory of cognition as the reco . ^ 
the soul of a world of ideas, the truth is a supernatura i ^ 
dently existing ideal esserKe, the 'truih-in-itseir “*l, ,,ieii 
ideas, and human knowledge is onfy true according to | ^ 

the sou! IS in communion with this ‘oilier’ world of ' . 
cording to the ancient Indian VedAnta philosophy, i^* 
re.ality is the Absolute Spirit, the Supreme Soul (ly 
Knowledge of the ephemeral world of phenomena (tu*l f ^ 
not ilienefore be true. Only roniprehension of 
knowledge For the objective idealist Ilrgel the truth h Ajfce 
in all Uie fullness of its definitions and concreteness; it 
coining of knowledge in the sphere of p ure thought (rr'"' 

Objective idealism thus ronsideis the truth to be 
of tlic reflection of die woeld dial lakes place in 
sciousness. It treats die truth, not as a property of huu'S'*^ j 
edee in relation to an olijcet, but as an inherent 
some estraleinixiral, eternal ide.a In contrast to such ^ 
sirvu. dulerliral nulefuhw, assumes tlut llie world and 
are In d^’mselsrs neitW true nor l.ilse A characteristic oj 
is dut a only refers t«> inir knossicdgc of (lungs rath«f “iS 
ihe things ihemseKes. 



SubjecUx-e idealisls also inconrcdy interpret the problem of 
truth. In denying that the outside world exists independently of 
tnan, they ignore any objective content in our knowledge and 
connect truth exclusively with the properties of consciousness 
regardless of the process whereby leaLly is reflected. There are 
various subjectivist concepts of truth. Some regard as true that 
Vihich u generally meaningful, Le., that which accords with the 
opinion of the majority. Others sec truth in what is thought of 
in a simple or economical fashion. Still others consider as true 
that which a g r ees with other judgements in a given system of 
statements. And there ts an interptetaikwi of truth as that which 
IS useful. All these mterpietauons characteristically deny the 
existence of an objective truth. 

Here the truth of judgements b wholly determined by the 
subject and depends on him. For example, the majority of peo- 
ple may ,hare religious beliefs, but the Utter do not become true 
because of this. Similarly, simplicity cannot be elevated to a cri- 
terion of truth. It is simpler to conceive of an atom as indivisible 
(ban divisible and having a complex structure, but the former 
view is not true in the li^t of modem laence Furthermore, one 
can well imagine a system of propositions each of which would 
agree with the others and not contradict them, but wlueh does 
cot contain the truth and is an arbitrary logical construction. As 
for the thesis which states that that which b useful u true (a 
conception propounded by the bourgeois phdosophy of pragma- 
fitm), its subjectivism b self-evident, because it immediately begs 
the question who wdU profit and who benefit from a particular 
judgement. It b easy to prove from the pragmatist standpoint, 
for instance, the ‘truth’ of any superstition or myslicbm, insofar 
as they are of use to the reactionary classes. 

5. The Objective Truth 

Both subjective and objective idealbts regard truth as an in- 
ternal property of consciousness According to dialectical mate- 
nalbm, however, cognition is the reflection of reality in the 
P™fe5s of its practical transfonnatlon by mao. The knowledge 
which correctly reflects thb reality will therefore be true. A dis- 
torted reflection of reality, on the other hand, gives rise to errors, 



I r, in an iintnir InowW^r. Trul}> ificurtfil lhaf lotrt’P'^ 
In frailly 'Iliii mran* (Ikal tntr IwtkWj** influJr* a 
Ilial <Icr« ikh ilrfirfKl on liir fuhjrct, rtriif^f on the 
nor on fiianlind I nillt It lltin afivayi ol’jrcirvr. . 

Krtoffiiiii'fi lA ihr <it>jrriive fiaililjr of tfuih nprtsrt 
iiutrrialui tnlntinn in il>e tTrontJ ai{>«» ol «hc funtianro 
fjuoiion <A philoui{i)iy, our nolioAf. eoncrpU and throne* 
true irunfar m ll*ry |i4\-e an olijccth'e content that 
depend on coniciouinru. Tlic (nith of particular view* i» 
mined Ijy the pro|>rrtir« and naiurat bw* of tlie cfcjectHr f»‘|T 
reflected, rather than by nun'* wiih or tubjeclhi opinion- * 
m-iiter how many timn, for example, bourjeot* ideolog»t» 
pronounce the hfarxut leaching of the cb** itrosjle to 
outdated, it neverihele** doc* not ceaae to be an objective tw 
For modem eapiialut lodeiy ti alio marked by an 
nijm of clau iniereiu determined by the domination of pti'"* 
property smd human exptoiution. , . , a 

Pre*Marxun maierialUu alao recognised the objeelivi^ of 
At the »ame time, they treated truth inetaphy*icaUy in 
that its content exhaustively cown reflected reality. Unli** 
old maierulism, Manust-Leninist philosophy regards the tr^ 
a process of increasingly deeper reflection inedbted by 
historical practice, rather than as a one-time act erf the 
respondence of lliought to objective reality. This 
that the real object of knowk^ is not the objective 
and of itself, but is reality mediated by practice, by the 
activity of man. Secondly, insofar as mankind’s praeti<* i» 
changing and the subject’s cognitive potentialities are improvu^ 
objective truth doe* not appear a* some complete, *el/-c(»“"^ 
idea (statement, theory, etc.), but as a dialectical proc'**. 
change and development of knowledge, reflecting the object'' 
world. 


6. The Relative and Absolute in Troth 
The foregoing discussion prompts us to lake up the pwblf® 
of the relation between abstrfiite and relative truth. If 
truth exists, then how is it to be cognised? Can human ides® 
press tlie objective truth immediately; wWly, unconditionally a" 
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drchrc llial malerialMm and idcali^ni, *^’*"“ * fj 
cial.« and bourg««. id«.. 

icifncc don not gi« fundamfiita^ d‘ff e 

e proMem it lias *o!*rd. Thefe ts 
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and incorrect vje»i of a P=^ 


In contrast to dogmatism and rels ^ 

ism recognises a unity and opposititm ol a jjQvt 
ments in true knowledge. \Vliat w, ^ 
knowledge that approximately and ^ . rnc^ 

objective world. At any stage in socio-his ^ ^ 

knowledge is rcbtive by virtue of its being p, 

But relativity of truth does not ^^Ippniee' 

knowledge at a particular suge in the ^ epif 
it is also a quality of any objective truth 
tcientific theory, true propositions and » litfci 

tivity of the truth consists in iu being (leM, 

limitations on our knowledge of specific p j psiu*''' 
connections between them, etc. Any truth 
entific iheoty) is relative In the sense that i , 
vide a full and exhaustive knowledge of . jjifniifit' 
theory. Secondly, the truth (in our example, t 
incorporates such elements of knowledge (e g- 
uons and hypotheses) which will be 
"Pl""" tx ono. A, ,h. ..me tin.., nM-" St. 

‘*’J«'‘*ve ctmient and to a certain 

•“* . 

Jr”!/"’ '““'i'.l 


object concerned. Yet si 


isiofi®" 


nature of human InXjed^.^ ^ “ conception 
it follow, that absd^^ therefore be rtj^i 
Knse. as the maximal be discu^ dr 

‘n sane limited pan ©f knowledge 
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the objecu and phenomena of the outside world muit be a 
of multiformity, rather than a reflection of any one 
them. Any object of material reality possesses a wealth of 
ertics and connections with other objects; moreoser, it ^ 
only liaw qualities conuncHi to many other things, but is * 
characterised by unique qualities. Tme thinking retjuires l!ta> *f 
count be taken of the multiformity of qualities and chanp’ ® 
reflected reality, and that the specifics of the process in quou 
be brought out Only in tliis ri»«e does the truth bccosoe Wf 

The concrete quality of truth is of enormous 
the practice of revolutionary struggle. As applied to *^* ,** ^ 
stalling of laws governing the transition to socialism/ 

Crete quality is the knowledge of how the general is 
the particular and of hoiv tlie particular itself deepens an 
riches the real dialectic of life. The concreteness of 
qua non in creative approach to revolutionary action. Tim • ^ 
again stressed in the hfain Document of the Internationil A 
tng of Communist and Worker*’ Parties; 'Each f'llL. 

by the principles of hfarsusm*Leninism and in lefp'fS ^ 
Crete national conditions, folly independently elaborates *® ^ 
policy, determines the directions, forms and methods of 
and depending on the cireumsunces, chooses the 1*“ 
non'peaceful way of iransiiKm to socialism, and al» 
and meOiods of building soculism in its own country.’’ 

8. Practice Is the Cntcrioo of Truth 

The concrete nature of truiJi give* more evidence 
lemiining role of socio-hnconcal practice. Praeiice ^ 
the basis of the rognuive process, but also the decUi« 
of true knowledge. How can w« separate tmlh from error m 
kncMrledgef After all. ■;!« stream of truth flows through 1“ ' j 
nrts of mutjkn'.* Tlie Hjeatiss phihnophen seek the 
iruih solely in iJr splierr of the idcaJ, wllhin oof ronSCH’umf* 

■ Iml4f,ttp,n*l it4iuit rf mod Wfln^ 

/>;>. p. 37 
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ingly unequal economic and political development of capit^ 
at the monopoly stage. ^ 

While noting the tremendous importance of pracuw 
criterion of truth we must also point out its eontraaid^' 
this criterion is both absolute and relative. It is ahsomte 
as there is no other criteriwi which can establish the tm' ^ 
hood of the results of human thought. It is also absdute^ 
practice can prove the absolute truth. ^Vhcn knowleu^ ro^ 
out by practice it is true not only objectively but, wa'"'" 
limits, abo absolutely, and is not amenable to chang® ^ 

limits At the same time (his criterion is abo rriaii't' , 

expressed, first, in that a particular, isolated act of ^ 

clearly insufficient to prove conclusively the truth or u" ^ ^ I 

a p.articular piece of knowledge. Secondly, P”*^*’'*.** j 

the specific hutorkal stage ©f the development of i" 
technical and experimental means of influencing '*’*,*' 
each point in time. Human activity b continuously «' 
in all Its forms. Tlicrefoic practico, as the criterion o ^ ^ 
should he considered, as should tlie process of jfvrl 

whole, in a historical setting— in connection with a irJ 

of production, of technology and scicniific experinientJ i‘ ^ 
in connection with the rekvani social rcl.ations and peop 
rial acts. I, 

Tlie continuous development of practice prevents c«r 
edge being turned into some complete, uncli.mgrable dfg’ 
dw s.-ime tune, ilie absolute nature of practice as the i 
of cruih imskes II powble lo distinguish ohjrctixly true 
edge from delinions, errors and groundless fant.ides. ^ _ _„,rU. 

>ow Me can lake up Uic dialectic of the cognitn® P" 


ection of reality in man’s consciousiwas is a process 
ich true knowledge is formed and deepened It is a 
nd contradictory process. It is effected in the interac- 
intellectual and the practical, the subjective and the 
he sensuous and die rational. 

he Truth Is Cognised 

II begin with an example. In 1934 P. A Cherenkov, a 
viet scientist, discovered the luminescence of pure liq- 
r the impact of radium gamma-rays. This phenomenon 
d the Cherenkov effect The effect was discovered 
periment and through observation several of its prep- 
e determined, among others its clearly expressed direc- 
ral composition and eliatacter of polarisatic^i. It was 
to explain tl« essence of the new phenomenon using 
lirical means. What was needed was an in-depih iheore- 
y of the experimental data. The theory of the Cherenkov 
1$ developed by the Soviet Academicians I Ye. Tamm 
. Frank In 1937. All three were awarded ihe Nobel Prise 
Tlieory demonstrated that the lununescence was caused 
ons, ^Vhen an electrically charged particle is moving in 
ni (not in a vacuum), with a velocity exceeding that 
in it, tills particle itself emits light which diffuses as a 
lose axis coincides with the direction of the particles 
The angle at the cone's apex depends on the particle’s 


velocity and on the refraction coefficient of the medium for 
given wave length of the ii^t onitted. , 

Many experiments have fully borne out Chereniovs 
and Tamm and Frank’s tbewy. Since the refraction 
well known for different media, or can easily be measured, 
Cherenkov luminescence effect has become a good 
ing velocity and even the direction of fast-moving parti^ • 
methods have been developed, and are widely appbw <0 _ 

recording of cliarged particles, svith the help of the 
effect. The instruments wliich utilise this effect are called 
kov counters. They liave pbyed an important role W 
covery and study of vanous new elementary particles (antip 
and others). Cherenkov luminescence is a posrtrful uwt 
in the study of cosmic rays and in e.xperiments on ac« • 
that )ield high-energy particles. Cliertnkov counters are ^ 
in artiflcial Earth satellites and tn spaceships to study the 
charged particles of sp.tee radiation. i • h nu" 

This example well illustrates the general process by " 
cognises the world ‘From living perception to abstract 
Lenin said, 'and from thu to /f«ct»«,--sueh is tlie dia 
jMth of the cognition of trusA, of iTie cognition of * 

ity." Man's living contemplation, based on practical acli't 
j>ean as sensory and empirical knowledge, the h,. 

emMM in a specific cognitive act and tlie latter in scien ' 
vestigation. Living contemplation is the direct source of 
edge. Sensory information is given nteaning at the stage o 
slrael tlioiiglit (m science — at the titeoretical Investigalii’i' * 
in which ihc cssciumI .-isyrects in teal phenomena are _te(I« 

Tlie aim of cognition ii to me iIh; knowledge obtained in P'^' 
ral aciMty 


2. Sensory Knowledge 


Sensory knowledge is U.e rtflcciKsn of reality through tlie *!' 
organs: vimat, auditory, tactile. oJfaclory and guifUnry- */' 
sense orgsni are ilie only channels through which infomi’'’"" 
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that it is, as it seems to than, impossible to jjjrp't 

using these sensations. They declare that . jj,prtS 

symbols or signs of things rather than pul bI* 

sometimes, of course, that sensojy Vnow p nfrrt?“'* 
erroneous because of the subjective ^ p5pe /of » 

Through a visual error, for example, we tnay i_ir\tr, 
snake or a mussel for a silver c«o. Does “ jhtia * 

we must always distrust our sensations o" / jfeiphfn>’f’ 
a kind of hieroglyph or dgn which requires ‘P'f*' 

There is an important ejwtemological 
sign and image. Any object can become a apK"*”' 

meaning A sign is thus the result of a conve ^ 

Signs may be divided mm indices (features, in« 
ings), iconic signs (schemes and drawings), »)■* pi 

coats of arms, etc ) and linguistic signs (th(« 
artificial languages). So. a sign b conventional 
while an image results front tefleciioii. An Ji<i 

always akin to an object reflected In some ‘ ,un|«vfi '''' 

not usually lave such a resemblance. An “’’•‘'S* P 
existence of what is reflected, while a ^uation 

docs not exist. Finally, an image f" 

the olijeet, while a sign does not contain dir«* 'n 
It Thu explains in particular why it is » “if ‘C“ 
die written claracters used by ancient peoples w 
b unknown lo science rrn'i'’'* *' ^ 

It folloso from this dial to consider sense "il^^ 

signs, as is claracirrbtic of die exponents of d'O ,.,u 
cJ liieroglyphs' (or symbolic theory of senulion»)i [[ju i'" 
a sundpoint of agnoslkisin. The lubjerlhitjf of »"■* 

not rule out dw fact dial they are objective both " 
conleni ami more or less corierdy reflect objects i 
erlies .Nfan'i sensations contain that wliith tri'-f 
bit jiererptmeM m die suriounding world. Sensory (»»i ' 

cottvs lew sulij«u»e and nnne adeipule to d*e 
wuh die iiXeradixn <4 varann kimls of senulum. •' 

1,0.1 ami as well at wtds loen’i practicj! acii*^ ^ ^ 

Sm.4iu«. 1. lU, at, unage of sIm; tdijecf 
irsry sign \> biV can rmsri* the sign theory cf 
iu temWy lowsrih agnnsiscisni. it Is at lU some tif* 
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Tlic abstraction of isolation underlies such otiirts 

ness’, Svhiteness’, ‘kindnes^, 'cruelty*, 

So-callcd iciealisation is often used in 

an object is taken in its ‘pure form’: P°“’ | f<f 

without extension), 'line*, 'klejl gas’, pf 

There are also other kinds of abstraction. Tlie p pj jiul- 

ing and generalising is based on the inent.t <1* intrc'^ 

ysis attd synthesis. Tlie fonner b ll:e 

object into its components — its prt^rties am ^ „.{*■ 

mental singling out of its separate features. Tlie a ^ 

od of mentally combining the elements and proper 

ject under study. 


4. Forms of Logical Knowledge 

Tlie main foniis of alistracl, or Jt^ical, sml f”' 

jutigement and inference. ConcepO refteet the f** irpc"''!” 

eral fe.itures of objects and phenomena. Nunie In 

of (lie rwnlial features and properties of i ,t(,! ifl 

iii.in’i practical .leiivity lead to their lci»g ^ (on't'" 
eon«einusness and fixed as eocKcpts. Tlie Mtutt • ^ the r'*' 
hiitorira] practice of (he people concerned detenu" ,^>,rs 
tent of these concepts For example, the lingua^ ^ 
peoples liaw up to 4f) wosxls denoting wrious , p„!i Jc 
while the same concept held by Soutlirnl peefirs M ^,,^1 
uil Concepts Income ticlsrr in content with ihr 

rr.irlice .nd the deepening of the cogitilI« P"*"*'.' ' ,.,ti. 
rase, as we iux-c seen, with tl,e eoncejUS of lii.»l'rr' ' * 

Ml on New oinrrpts whhh rrrorti llic results of i , 

(K.sl snd «^n.tix-e .ct.v.ty are eoiiswiitly teeing th'** 
'".r*!**’' man lui assiinil.xted t»ch M t**"" 

nik. aocrleraiion-. •BeocolonuJisio* ‘militaryl'’*^-". V 

pirx. ‘mirlesf w,,-. •jnfUtinn*. •d„enle’, ■eili'i'’« .^s' 

ruh.t orientsm*,', '.Mm-al.gned mnvemf"'*- ,'*'''‘1 
.jusufs, -green 

A r-omoe tml etteruyr rrtWis.,, „j rol’U”^ 

run sU-.M ras.te, ,,.le t • 

1*^ ronn'riemi liersm^ l|,„ 

,4 si pesetKp 
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In all cases when intuition it at work, it “ _ — jntDtJ » 
based on knowledge and experience whichi* t® 
formulating new ideas and discoveries regard 
stances which attend their emergence. dtJr*-'’'* 

to remember that not everything which is mtu) -i, 

evident turns out to be true. TTie results of 
logical substantiation and verification for . jnjljsii-l'’ 

not always corroborated by practice and pf hofflU 

general, however, intuition extends tlie poten ^ 

cognition by supplementing logical bioi'k'^S' 

process whereby man arrives at fundamentally n 

6. Episletnological Causes of Idealism 

and Agnosticism ^ 

We can now see that there are many facets 
attaining the truth. Only through the cenjpJ*'_ cjs 

ry interaction of all the elemenu of the 
reality be increasingly accurately reflected in mifl * tO*?'’ 

Disregard for any of these elemenU or, on *’’* **"“ il I* 
aiion of the importance of one element and co . ,1. 

other features of the process of cogniiion lo ^ 

ton and delusions. It would be appropriate here w' 

reasons for itw existence of idealistk views. It 
earlier that idealism is a philosophical doctrine of pil* 

to various reactionary forces. But idealism h **’' — jetici*' 
cause it i, supported by the exploiter classes 
anes. Apart from social causes Idealisni also has .fnC 

r^ls lying in the peculiarities of the cognitive 
^ itandpoint of d^UttUal materialism...,’ wrote 

of one of the features. 

apoilie ^ *" diootctd from matter, 

^S^XVu‘'’'‘''r ■“* “Vi""'' , 

'On »- O—a.. CO.."' 
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WM* ot tngrutfv^ rSrtnmti. 

i4 mil Irurwlrtf^ |lii! iW r«*t>in i.wJi tJut M '\X(CO- 

KcipsTf cl f!iU riffufjnUftce ttn !'» 

cliiii<m c»uf ll.mpt tm!j f\iit ift mt tisA 

lir iIm* lufip-riu** iiJcjlMt*. •• ^ 

Hulp an a!«rJuie f4 l».r inlw^nt wpieity '=^ (hcf> 

f^rnrratiutMvii ami «Jiv<iftc too«p** *” ‘'^',*1 ofcifC'^^ 

into »rlf*<t>niainc(l miitin that Ue it>dej<ftident of t.t 

llicrp aff alio quurmclogiVaJ rtajon* for 
of it« f<imu, irrptirufn. it liroupfu aLoul rw**^® 

rxaRgrraiion and inflitioo cf ihe motnrnl of * 

Inottlcdjfp and rrjretinj; olijrctivc tnidt. abtofu^^^ ^ 
tiantl ukrn Ijy rtirrmr apioaiiciitn. So lesi ^ jf<j- 

absoluiiuiion of intuition Adhffmu to the pwJ<*P ’ 
lionaliui) contnil it to togieal thought. r,^— »d who* 

Tlie eputemological iuimI of dogtiutam u irjecBSf 

trace! of doubt are banuftrd from eon»ctc«*'’^ _ made >8® 
the exuience of relaiit-e iruili, the moment of faJ'h **jKmiAe 
an abeolute. Dogmatic, unreaaonabfe faith 0“* 

ita creative and aciire toaia, ptevenU the tit”*' ? ^ 

and correcting of mijule* and delmiow, malu P**P 
and acquietcent to obsolescent iradidons and radocalt®®’ 

In the history of phiJosopliy botli senwafists and 
always drew a distinction between the sensuous an ^^Ifd 
pccts of tile cognitive process. Tfie sensualists uo 
the role of thouglit and held that thought _ 
contain anything except sensations. Such views were 
example, by the English materialist philosopher Jo«“ 
(I632-I7CHj. Rationalist^ on the other hand, 
data of sensory kncmled^. Rauonalisni grew, in ■yt°at 

cal terms, from the absolutisation of man’s ability to 
new knowledge by means of inference. Hegel was a pr® 
rationalist. 


7. Theory and Practice 


Man’s stren 
is not enough, 
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gth bes in his authentic knowledge. Vet to 
one must also translate this knowledge into y 
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ex4n.pte, arc, among mh,^ Kama, 

Kirmir. ami ilfunn.v Modem rai.tenlUKim ‘^,. fc, 

fopu ‘cxHlMicf '. 'nnthingnrn'. Ymnlvr ^ 

catcgoiiel Aniong |f.o catrijotif, of dialretk^al 
nailer’, ’moiiOT'. 'coniradlciMn', 'quahiy* •oiunti'r’. 

•cause’, ‘pouibilily’, 'fonn’, ’conlmr, law’. 'chince’, and '«* 
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tween the reproduction in the categories of ih* o 
sentiaJ connections and the relations between P 
is growing. New categories come into being, which pmp® 
earlier unl(no\vn aspects of matter in motion. 

In particular, a correct view of the problem 
of great importance to man’s practical Ijuob 

tween cause and effect is a most essential and mu i ° 
between tilings. In materialist dialectic*, the catego^o 
presses a) the objective character of objects' »ttions 
another; b) the genetic link between phenomena, 
necessarily produces an effect; c) the irres'ersibi ity^ ^ 
action, i.e., a phenomenon as a cause cannot be e 
its own effect; d) the temporal sequence of cause a 

Recognition of the objective and universal 
causality does not rule out the possibility that relati 

■ ■ wnom, 


various phenomena and events may I 


cessaiy and accidental. The category of necessity 
rigid connection between phenomena; when such a „ ywi 
esciiU it is always obligatory; a necessary b?wW>V 

invariably unfolds in a definite order and occun phe 

The opposite category, ‘chance’, applies to such even 
nomena which are ambiguously connected. That is 
which can occur in this or that way. As distinct from 
chance has its roots and cause in factors outside 
question. Yet no matter how opposite necessity an 
are, materialist dialectics requires that they be conce 
together. 

Insofar as objective leaJily appear* as the unity of 
and chance, other categories have also been developed 
histoncal practice and reicntific tuition to express i' 
are the categories of reality and possibility, essence a« 
^arance, the universal and the indWdual, content and 
Thus, m a narrow sense, she concept of reality covers p'^ 
ena and processes that exert real infl.ience on ongoing ^ ^ 
In fact, all that actually exisu (as distinct from 
unreal ex^tence or being „ pJen.Um) is real. TT’C 
o possibility record, incipient trend, towards ch.snges 
phenomena that can only U; realised under apprepe^'" «" 
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IV-irnJms »xi rttmi in ♦•likli CrrmJt tu\T 

• tJiitliwij-in t> (Ifaon •■'it^rTn ntutnci »b<J rral 

»tul |i>rtwvnmi «4 trAlilfr a» nilrmt o( 

djfrrrtit (nil Ic. ** inialit**^ nf flnT»nn 

««»nrtt«S in • iWtniif way Tliw iimimttinre h »!*o rrlVriftl 
tn i!>e cairy^vn mntrni and fc«m "n* fnrmrr ««nnU il>p 
iniTT*! in rd all xhr <T»rpf«ir»iU (»Wnmt». a>prcl». mnncr- 
i»w« «fvl tTla<inRi> a fviMKmW thing and interact- 

ing with ccir anmhrt. Tlie eaitn^wy ol Intm f*ptr»«ei the mode 
eiiitmtf artii itrwlorr cd il*e cnnfcni. and the «ay in 
fWrnti inirrari. 

AWnrilJr |]ir rjlerntin t4 fc*in and crmlrnt, an iiTi{<nmnt 
ir>l»' i« plavfd in llic coipiiiivT p«nrr»t ami in practical action 
W iV mncrpit Viirm' and "appearaner' f.iwnc* it a cate- 
gT7 denoting tiae internal l>au« til a thing, tl* nim Inul of iti 
•taUe. general, neertury and dctemunani ptopertiM and irU- 
tmen On die mntrary. die caiegney ’appearance’ rej>n«lii<T» 
d* nulward aide trf a thing Apjiearanre U tteneiliing indivi- 
dual, dungeaUe and largely accidental It iitell com iti exit- 
tene* to the internal featum nl an ol>)ect. 

An iniighi into tlte eategociet of eatence and appearance re- 
tire* an undentanding of il>e inicfconnertion lietHeen the 
conctpla ‘uniarrur and 'india-idiial*. The former category de- 
note* an etwniial property or inicmal regularity uniting t^jecli 
into an intrgnl *et; it ii ‘the univerul' vihith ia inherent in 
many or all ihingi. The individual denotei the totality of 
featuret belonging to a given oliyect alone. Tl»e individual dis- 
tinguidiea an oljject from all oilier olijrcb. It U through this 
tliat it appean as utneihing particular or separate. However, 
iliere U nothing that is absolutely isolated in die world; apart 
from individual featuret, any particular thing iherefore con- 
tains properties that are cormnnn to a tnuililude of other ma- 
terial formations. 

Tile cjualitalive variety of objective general uniformities and 
their increasingly accurate reflection in scientific cognition 
brings alxjut an internal ccmneclion between and development 
of the caleg<»iei of tlioughl. The general laws of reality are 
formulated from the telatiowhip between the different cate- 
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rigid material substance (Spinoza), and so on. Such apprw^ 
made ‘ontology’ an out-and-out metaphysical doctrine. 

The approaclj of roost pre-Marxian philosophers to e 
nition of the world was just as undialectical. In eputem > 
metaphysics was evidenced in the one-sided approac ta 
empiricists and rationalists, in the relativisation of 
process, and in dogmatism and contemplativeness. As w 
the third component of pre-Marxian philosi^hy, it 
one kind — formal Ic^tc. jMmbinS 

Formal logic studies the structural side of thought, 
the simplest logical devices and demonstrating the ni « 
certain judgements are deduced from others. ^Vhat **.^^('nts 
abstracts the various forms of thought (concept*, ju ge 
and inferences) from their development in time, (he 

nite, concrete content. The laws of formal log’® 
essential link between the ideas formed wiihio one _ 
same judgement. Its basic laws arc a) the law , 

thought about a thing must remain cf 

given reasoning: A is A'); b) the Jaw of contradiet* 
two judgements, one affiims what is negated by • , 

one must be false A cannot be B and not be ® sK 

same time’); c) the law of excluded middle die 

two judgements, one of which aflinns what is . [jj[e 
other — A is B and A is not B’ — there cannot be a tlurf, ^ 
judgement); d) the Jaw of sufficient reason ('It f* 
think on a sufficient reason'), ie, every idea, every Ju 
must have a defined logical basis Insofar as all pheocoi ^ 
the objective world are relatively stable and definite ' 
lervanec of these laws is a prerequisite for corfccl 'Inn 
. compliance solely with the t’""'" 




mal logic is clearly insufficient to cognise reality, which 
illy varied. Formal logic itself, like 


ing and conceptually v_.„_ . . 

u not metaphysics, but the absolulisation of in (j,e 

and laws in pre-Marxian philosophy served as a 
metaphysical methosl of llioughr, for a theoretical ju*" ' 
of inetajiliysical views on being. . ,0 

Hegel ssas the first to allempt to find another ,. 

the correlation of ontology, epfilemology and logic and W 
come the earlier gap between them. But Hegel proceeded 





states have achieved the hdghtj of progress, so<^ ^ 
culture. Does it follow from this liowever. that the soc 


n be considered wge*" 

as one group aiTndieTted by their wealth? 
is not iiow rich this or that country ts, but how Jt 
rich and how fairly its wealth is distributed. ^ 

The source of the capitalist monopoUes i^t 

merciless exploitation of wage labour, in plundertng 
people of former colonies. At the turn of tlus 
ample, Britain appropriated op to 23-30 per cent 
tional income. In the beginning of 1981, die jjit 

tries’ foreign debt exceeded 400,000 million o yaw 

distribution of wealth in capitalist countries, here ** .j 
pie: A mere five per cent of US population . ■ jj pet 

cent of national private wealth, aod one per cent h 


Now let us turn to the socialist countries. iJieir 

soaalist countries have created their wealth and imp 
well-being through their own effoets, ilirough Uie « 
of their workers, peasants and socialist intelligentsia. 
sUtution of the USSR says: *1116 source of the grow ^ 

.1,.. >)<* BMiDle. and ot eacu 


vidual, is tlie labour, free from exploitation, of Soviet p 


,uiiJ I 


Socially useful work and its results detennine a [jj 

' , all the condiuoiis i 


in society.' (Art 14) Socialism creates an me wjj cf 
smoothing out tlie econoniic and cultural devclopmen 
different peoples Convincing evidence of till* ** 
die building of socialism in die USSR. iiUndf 

Kazakhstan and Central Asia were the backward _ ._ 

of tsarist Russia. After the victory of the socialist ^ 
ern industry was built in these areas on an ‘'P‘“^*,'® . cni 
cal basis in it short period of history and one hundred p< 
literacy lias been achieved today. Almost half the 
had secondary or higlier education. Tlie Soviet Centra . 
republics now uain more specialisu than sudi 
(alisc counuies as Britain or the Federal Republic of Cen 
tVe can see. tlien, tiiat the concept of ridi and po^ 'i^crf 
distorts die image of die inudcrn world. Tlie boiirg«>“ ‘ 
lidam and Maoists are trying to conceal die main e 


ontraJ"- 
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MJKo inlo a 'uiigk iixJuttiul »ocictj‘ *«Iuth 'ijtiLoo* 
lodtuv-c iu]ir<i« i4 MKiJiiRi Mul ejpiuliua. Bu« 
i» uii illii»i.«ii. (u |ir('}Ki«tenl» maaI W icuI/j C-e 
{<tiV4>r |i«ijvj|]r 4 ik 1 utlirr *g«<oir iij*cU <J ^ite 

jriiKAT' many 'lad' a>|>rcii, lutL af Kxiil 
aiuiiliy U pruducituii. tlic «lau Hn*KSler mts 

lurijjii pure aiid tuui^c t'ot aU ilte 'UmI' aij>ccu 
*ockly arc an inoitaUe fnu]t ti ihe— acctniinj 
idcoI<iguu — 'good’ aipcvti. It u pnvalc property w 
of prwluctiun tlut cfigcndeti iJ>c exploitaiort of ^ 

claii antacomiiii, unrtxiployincnt, MoooBiic cris» sm 
■ fiad' fealurci of die capiulut tjitein. A* for ^ 

rupposet a liighly devefoped nuieiiaj and tethru*^ ^ 
ai we know, ij by no mean* reduted to it Sodaliit rtia“«“ 
liiicd on die jouai owiicniup of die meani of a 

rule out die exploiudon of nun by nun and are **1““*^ 
die pUnoed, proportionate dnclopment of lie ecotw®^ 
dte material and ipiriiuaJ rerjuiiemenu of member* t* . 
are met to the nuximum. In pren-idinf KxiiJ 
unity diey create aU die conduion* fee ibe aU-rwiod 


.t of die individual. Euentially, rueb lelauonr c 


eoly*"* 


once die capitalist form of properly has teen abolished ^ 
Tlie idea of ‘die plurality of models of socialism', «P ^ 
bourgeou Uterature. docs not bedd water either. Of cow^ 
cu l itt n in each country talcs on its own particular char*'- ^ 
solving for instance, die agrarian question, in its ra^tb 
establishing pitiletarian djclalorsliip, and the forms it , 

etc. Revinonisti, however, sophistically inflate these , 

and historical features characterising different ways of , tj 
socialism and even advance a diesis of die caislence of ^ v 
of sodaiism- diat differ fundamentally from one anothtf. r" 
as the Soviet, Yugoslav and Czediosloval models. Tlus ide» 
ten t^es the form of die conception of 'national sociahso 
a religious basis (‘Islamic socialism' 'democratic socialist 
Gandhiist principles', etc). In all such concepts die parii^''" 
IS incorrecdy contrasted to the uiuvwsaJ. The truth is, howo* - 
that the universal and the particular are dialectically 
nected. There are general uniformities in the developwen' ® 
revolution and the building of socialism, and a deep unders‘»“‘' 
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1 >«{. “■ 
^,-1 If I-V 


l.tk^t lV CJJUUI^I |4.fricr laJ l!-« il 

•"■i^t« 3 u,i cJ (}.r 1 .*U 4 - <J ^ 

li^ti.<a <j 4jriwullu/r <an JiOAS" . ca 


tjiiii.^ O.e l«»ir.| tt.Mhlu«l> *J j 

t-><>utK«i m <ultufr 

iiitrl<iicrniiu Jujal l» i}.« (Uu 4**^ :i«jJ 

•Uhi ii« cjuw i.4 «<AuIui». drf m i l' < ' » ' * " “ IstO^ 
«*«> AJtJ iJip pHiLJuJuiipol i 4 pquiijtf li»l 
WHong (|,p (IcfrrKe U J 

crcuiiutirnu o( «&|pitul mJ in'.fmJ enonirta gi i 

liiiettuiKMLdufti. It, il*e oi iJ** 

pMiicuW country with ili« *>vtXing ciu* (J *iiii <i* 

nie»« euiiijild 4li<rw die iuipucunce t4 
r^juirvincnu of dukcikal logic to gojn a «««* 
of rc^lf lliu aijo foUy applies to die inte/TcU®^'^ 
I>Iul<uopliy aiid iin special 


Nalural PbUosopIif aod Posilitiua 
In Ae liijiojy of cognition pbilosoplif and 

social'*^*'*’ •*“ "orW 

^ practice But the reUdonship between 
mZ JaH *ol»Pt„aaUy in the coarse of 

natural scieLt ^»*op™«n‘ of cultu«. P 


At fK» -.,1 . *uUtantiaUy ia the coarse o* ^ 

natural sden * deeelopiuenl of culture, P. 

i^d intoTLT 



ii»iiy. At ilrf* 

u.i[> .^ lU ir„turr. CAtttra W «*•« 

(,ml.«iui,Ani AHtfMis wuie mkiiImJ* fi llrf ^ ^ 

(>«l> tl... i» tui/uJ t.!.«* U mtM tiui 'W 

mi .iiAirtultmi tJii !uUd iu o*.n m «!•* 

djuglij ot (>jurcn>u UU^ and die fcrnsrawm —uual 

'ttwlJ (luiliaik unSrw it U.iniU t<» KiJid 

In .ifdrr «» UJ.I hi* own in Oii* •inijsSt: a<>J 

lurKNii rmuli. ilic raiutAl »<ieniul mint l< * ^ 

l»l, a rimteiuui adliefrot ol die nulemlina irpmeo 


ManE. t e . lie tnuii L« a dialectical nuierialnl- ‘ , • j bu**' 

Wlut lipufieante doct the fduJ<»ci>hy 
luluni liav-e <of tcietitiAc invwiigalioo? PUilotV^ jjiVijf'd 
connceiiont with die tpectal ukaus. Hot 
inaicnaliuii uodeflirt tlie world outlook ot the 
•opliy impleinenu cltii function by ifties»w>f tw eg«fJ 
of concrete tcientiric knowledge and by revealiOJ ja la- 
in the ijieci/ic A rrUtite Mitoleueu and 
titan knowledge of the ^vorld cootpenute* f^ 
edge of reality exiiting in tlie jpeciaJ tcience* w 
point in time Dialectical and Imlorical materialaffl ^ 
for the (cientut a* 3 ry^iem of »ocial value* and jjs 

and political direciioo. DiaJeciicaJ maierialisia 
function a* ilic ideology of the working clatJ, ‘^***^*^[y «“ 
tory to engage in a rrvolulionary transforauiioo <" ^jgn. 
the principle* of iociat rquahty, justice, peace atid h 


6. The Methodological FuacUon of Maleriallsf Dialef^** 
Special mention should be made of the metbodoloS^J^ 
tion of dialectical materialism, hfethodological problem* 
prime importvnee in scientific research. The method of ^ 
tion is, as we know, a sum total of various means and 
tions used to achieve an aim set by the lesearcJier, he ■* 

• V. I. Lenm. ‘On ilie Sisnificaoce of MJiUnI M»teri»l^' 
ittUd Worki, Vol 33, Moscow, 196^ p. 233 . 


covxfjf of a fatl, ilie famulation of a Um oi ilir wJuiu) 
Jirublan. Cadi Kienc« Itas lU tn»ti n)rllio<l> of rrHcrlinu 
If: io p}i)aici it ii t)te mnhod of <]xYtraI aiial\-(o, in mit 
Ki, inalhematica] liMluclion, in rlirmnlrv, qnalilativr a; 
u> liUtory, ilie ttut})! of toutm, m riKniof;on\, ilir inril 
radiMcLa'e decay; in meuJIurjnr, tJip Jrirrminauoii of li 
MiUnt aJloyt; in ekelrnnies. mteftraJ inirmsfJirmala etc 

Impart from tlicie junicular nieihndi uvtl ii> toidv > 
»*al phenomena uillim die framruork of one »rienre, lli» 
genera] Kieniiiic iitcdiod* iiied in die rognitn-c p 
Different modern tcirncrt apply »uch meiliod*. among 
aa experiment, inductioii and deduction oinervalion, a 
and ryTidieut, modelling and formalitation Alro in 
*"““'8 die general (eientific mediodi used at certain ita 
die reaearch preewt to reflect particular aijiccts el ilie 
studied, are die madiematical, sialutical, lystenu 
tural and cybernetic mediods Some of these methods ar 
prcdoimnanUy at die empirical level (olMcrvaiion, expei 
^na])tu, induction and tMuciion. ctc|, while others ar 
die theaniical Icv'cl (fonnalisaiion, axiomatuaiion, i 
ttutical mediod, etc |. 

The attainment of die olijcctivre truth requires the use 
dialeciico>niateriaIu( mediod. which must lx applied at i 
els and stages of the cognitive process and m the study 
splwrei of reality. Tlic mclliod of matenalisl dialectics 
universal mediod of modern science Tlie methodological 
tion of dialectical matetialisni is closely linked with its < 
as world outlook Tlic tliecwy and method of Marxist-L 
philosophy form a single whole The general laws and c 
ncs of matenalisl dial^dcs, logically expressed in the fc 
® philosophical theory, become the methodological pnnci| 
investigation in the special sciences. 

In moulding a scientific world view, materialist dia 
has also become an instrument for attaining new know 
Only with the metliod of materialist dialectics can we 
the problems arising in modern physics How can we. I 
stance, understand the fudon <rf space and time into a ■ 
as asserted by the theory of relativity? Is it absurd that d 
particles combine with continuous waves, as quantum mi 



»CI Iioltli? How can we concrive of ihc g; 

iicJr$ of matter into nwwnatcml light and “ ^ J° ° ^ 
ftanre, ai u maintained in quantum elect^ynamia- 
we uncJeniand the mutual tramfonnahiIit 7 of 
partieJe* of matter ai held in the theonr of etoo“^ K 
1 m? Modem Kience seek* and findi a n***^***^^ . 

and Ollier prohlerm in maierialiit dialectic*. jiai- 

U« of natural icienee today i* to cognise the 
verwl regularity of de\Tl<^ing nature and pjoi*, 

concept* whidi, a* Lenin indited, di^ld be 
relative, mutually connected, united in oppoette^ t 
embrace the world’.* JMwjicil tii- 

\Vhen scientist* conscioody u*e the methcM of ji^oce- 

teriajism tliey promote the development of “ ^ 

Such ouutanding acienliit* as Paul Langtvm .jj. 

Bernal and Cecil Frani Powell (Britaia)> Sboi^ SujjyeW'' 
pan), V. A. Affibartiumyan, S. I. Vavilov »d n- of 

(USSR) have clearly demonstrated the tiP" J*. 

the dialectical materialist method in *ci«ti»f * ' ^ 

waharlal Nehni described the paramount im^rjan ^ 

ist philosophy in the usdersta^'ng of historical *' .j 
losva* ‘A study of hfine and Lenin produced a po** jffain 
on my mind and helped roe to see history and 
in a new light Tlie long chain of history and of social 
inent appeared to have some meaning, some sequence, 
future lost some of its obscurity.’* 

In svhat ways doc* liie methodological function of “ 
dialectics manifest itself? Fiist of all, in inteiprt"*"* owlcdst, 
discoveries, elucidating their role in the system of % 

explaining their philosophical significance. One '»f%ili- 
Lenin’s explanation of the essence of discoveries in wriy ^ 
century physic, not as the diMppcaronce of matter, but » 
discovery of new forms of matter in motion. Another 
is the way materialist dialectics considers the 
principle in physic, not as (he negation of all causality. 

Uie discover y of a new foon taken by the objective la«’^ 

"" ' 

» J»wahart«l Nehni. Dutnvrf of Imdm, p. 23. 
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t^tical regularities — in accordance Mth the dialectical principle 
of the unity of necessity and chance, and so on. 

Secondly, the tnethodtdogica) function of philosophy is mani- 
«ted in forecasting, on the basu of materialism and dialectics, 
e main trends of scientific cognition If is here that the 
Sunstic character of the dialecttco-materiahst method comes 
lo light. Engels predicted, for example, that ttie development of 
themislry would help explain tlie dialectical transition of non- 
otganic matter into living CAganisms Modern science has borne 
ojit this prediction. Leoin's idea of the inexhaustibility of the 
Electron is a clear example of scientific prediction with regard 

the prospects for research into nature. 

. "^hirdly, the methodological ugnificance of dialectical m.ale- 
fUUsm for the special sdences b expressed in the selective es- 
its principles. Most authentic and forward-loohing 
*tieniific hypotheses can be selected according to the best pos* 
•jUe conformity with the principles of materialism and dnlec- 
hct. For instance, ilie principle of the maienal unity of (he 
"'Orld, that of the unity of matter and motion, of detemiinism, 
Etc. serve as grounds (or disproving paiaps>rhologieal hypollie- 
'cs of the existence of extrasensory perceptions and telekinesis, 
Itypotheses of primordial matter and eiern.tl life run enunier lo 
l)ie dialectical principle of tlic development of mMicr, and so 
on. 

'Vhile arguing for the methodological signifiraiice of Marx- 
UI'Lciunist philosophy to the sjicciid scirnew one sh<Juld at 
(lie same time warn against possible mistakes m the pr~vclical 
application of the method of nuterialisi disleclirs It would lie 
tsTong, for example, to try to solve a pariirular scirntifir prsili- 
lem or substantiate the tnilb of a sjiecialisl concepuon only on 
the basis of general philusopliicat piinriplrt Analvsis of tl>e 
facts cannot be rrplaced by refemncei lo genera] propositions 
of dialectics. Tliis would be a revival of ihe ‘natural phllosoph- 
iral' altitude to KJence, whkh tt tn principle inmcnjutililr 
uiih the dialcclico-matenalisl cooceplion of the ruenre <if the 
way nun cognises olijcctive reality Close umty and oneness 
rather than subordination or toulual disregard — lliis is the etseuce 
of the relalionsliip betwreii htarxisl.I..rniQn( p'nloojiby and 
tlie >[xxial sciences of nature aisd society. 




7. GuIdcJoActiod 

always been connec-w**'.' “* cognilioa. Ph 

and parties. The Po*****^ with the strefg j^ist 

philosopliy IS to pre,~ Potpon and mission of pf ibe 

old, and the buildkir”^ * •evolutionary transfoonai ^ 
S ®* a new, ccanmunist, society • 



stressed, moludooaiy theory b ‘primarily and 
ominan y... a guidt to ocftonV Communist and workers’ 
^les base their actirides on objective social dialectics. In 
m^em conations this dialcoia lui become very intricate and 
stA../ '•*’ ** scientifically elucidated from the 

point of dialectical and liistorical tnaterialisni. 
stru \ forms and methods of political 

infr^c* changing conditions, while constandy keep- 

ereai a tf** working class in mind, requires 

exibility from communist and workers’ parties in thoueht 
S’ ?‘“y »We to determine the best ways to 

j**" . *‘r 80il and to consistently accomplish particular 
lutb^ sradually, step by step, eruures success in the revo- 
^ This can only be achieved usmg the dialec- 

loeie^* f ‘^otild make Ae point here that the method©- 

nM V of cognidon and social acdon is exercised, 

ihpm ^‘*8ori«s and laws of dialectics taken in and of 

, .* by the requirements on the thinking and acting 

wcw subject formulated on their bads. 

^farxist dialectics does not lay down the law witli 
gara to every pardcular social action, for it by no meana 
_®j die role ^ universal ‘instruction’. Dialectical and his- 
ofical materialism require ‘a concrete analysis of a concrete sit- 
auon .* They formulate the baste principles of such analysi; 
n coiuequenlly of the practical social acdon of the revolu- 
onary class. These principles can be broken down into duet 
g^psi general plulosopliical, general sociological and socio- 

philosophical. 

^ prindples of materialist dialecdcs should be classed ai 
general plulosopliical reguladves of social acdon. The most ini 
®f these liave been mentioned above as requirements ol 
tilecdcal logic. Success in practical aedvity is determined b) 
sewral factors sucli as: to wliat extent is die totality of variou: 
relations among classes uken mto account by the revolutionary 
forces; whet her diese relations are considered in dieir develop 
, ■ V. 1. Lenin. 'Leiien From Afar". CelUtliJ U'qtU, V<A 2J 
iSbt, p. 330. 

lar. |«umal of the 


nitiil; i.l«llier ll.cir ualjM rf „pS i 

of objectivity; wbeiher the unity and * quabiy, 

iJcntincJ by tbcni, ai are He “2“““ ? jaLtio of o»- 

..cgalion and recutrenc, in eferefopuent, the daJ.c»» 
tent and fonn. etc. ^ „„.gsle of 

'riiu, liowwer, u not cnougli to :„.,nenu are 

tlie worUiig cfasi. General socfokip^ ^dsloiicai niatetialisa 
peotable here. Here ace tie P"“Pg^.lS»a. Ao""*- 
a a geneeal ureiologicaf tlie<»r »< ““““.^ZHTibe P*’ 
iog to Hti. point of vira. it » uecraW » P^.*, .td. <d 
tice of ravolutionaiy itnigglc ft^ a eeneral pieced of ^ 
predoetion of reaterial bfe cood.iren. of •« 

oal, political and intellectual life ; ■*“' “ u«ie?l 

liitltetto eaiiting tockiy (except t^ p^go of do 

ii the histoty of obtia tttogglea : that at ^ ^ 

velopntent the nt.t.tiJ ptoditcure tot 

■eonSict ..Ml the exlttii^ , 1, '’^“t “ U» “ 

changei in the economic foondatioo j^gnue’i j 

iransformation ot ihe whole iinnK«« , jj, ibe baiii » 

people themselve, who maU Uteif ^ ^«rial 

objective condidow attending the pr and » ^ 

crating the baaia for their entire in 

Socio-phUosophical prinaple* are also fflf 

practical acdviiy of the progressive forces fo^uUied 
odological gfuiddioes of social account 

the philosophy of dialectical eagels and 

of the dialectics of social development ^ Ltmdicg t® 
gave such methodological advice to jo tale '^'**. *^ 

about revolutionary acCKHi: one roust know jt a P'^ 

count of die obj.cth. content of a hIsl«^.P^„^ parW- 
moment, in definite and concrete condiuons. 

' 1 K,f| Mar*. A Conlnbulna to Iht CrifiJK* «/ 

„„ red rredrevt Vd. m 

'■ '.“Ll A ” “• U» 

P- %. 1 . unin. -U-xi" « 

co«. 19 M,P-»« 



^moment to find the paiiicular lint in the chain which 
Lain f vnlh all your might in order to hold the whole 
tn j ? prepare firmly f<a- the transition to the next link”; 

pr^d the real rather than from the possible*; to be 
to a. i ““nbrne opposite*’*; ‘to act witliout any vacillation”; 
th>. P^^cular mean* 'according to the circumstances of 
uie 11131161*, etc. 

ludMa'^T “ essence c«icrete, critical and revo- 

lifi,. • ** * dogma but a constantly developing scien* 

annli “** •he dialectico-materialist method, its 

tive ^ ^ definite historical situation, is therefore a crca- 

task m the direct sense of this term. Matenalist dialectics 
an' * method of modem science and of the social 

Pt<«reisive forces. Thb is precisely why it should be 
PP e CTteUvely to specific social phenomena and processes in 
„ . P^hoilar country. For the general exisU only in the 
^cular and as a result ©f the existence of the particular, 
th * of general dialectical and sociological laws must 

acd he specially brought to light in each particular process 
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_ i^torical and national conditions liave taken different shapes 
|n different countries. At the same time, uniformity and a grow- 
ing trend towards progressive development are making them- 
selves felt in the life of society. Bourgeois icienlisls long propound- 
^ a theory that the East would develop in a particular way, 
differing from that of the West. This theory has now been proved 
untenable. The Eastern countries, including India, China, Japan, 
•md Iran have, on the wliole, travelled die same palJi as the 
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